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HERB ELLIOTT 


THE TORTURE OF SUCCESS 

HIS STRUGGLE TO REMAIN AMATEUR 

THE MAN WHO MAKES HIM RUN 




Fash'O’^ 


Fashion 


“Hooray for the supply sergeant! 

He got a carload of Carter’s T-shirts 
and Briefs! Those Nevabind sleeves 
on the shirts and that Neva-Vex front on 
the briefs will make fighting a pleasure. 
What comfort! And no ironing needed!” 






SUPER 


under 


Corl„.s,"“ 


Super T-Shirts $ 1.50 ... Briefs 51.25 ... at these and other fine stores: BOSTON, loidsn Mjrth Ca • CHICAGO, B<skin AH Stores • CINCINNATI. John 
Shill'lo Co. • CUVHANO, The Uor Co. • DALLAS. Jotnes K. Wilson . DENVER, Ine Robert Wilson Co. • DETROIT. J. L Hudson Co. • HARTFORD. G Fo> and Co. • MILWAUKEE, T A. 
Chapman Co. • NEWARK. Hahne & Co • NEW HAVEN J. Johnsott & Sons • NEW ORLEANS. Sleven s • NEW YORK B Allman. Franklin Simon, WallacM . PHILADELPHIA, John Wanamaket 
PROVIDENCE, The Shepard Co. • ROCHESTER. Sibley Lmdsay and Curr • SCHENECTADY, Oan A. Donahue • ST. LOUIS. WotH’s • SALT LAKE CITY. Z.C.M.I. . YOUNGSTOWN, McKelvey's. 




TOMMY DORSEY 


YES INDEED' 



The preal Dorsey proiip of the 
late 1930s aii<l early 10s plaviiig 
their biggest hits. Featuring 
Frank Sinatra, Runny Berigan, 
Jo StafToril with The Pied Pipers. 
12 seleelion.-=. including Marie. 
Star Dust. I'll \ricr Smile Affnin, 
Sonf{ of hulia. Opus .\o. I. 


-k-k-k' 'kk' kk‘kkk 

MILLER 

Miller's hot. in<'luding l/onn- 
lifr/il Sen-riiidc. hi the Moml. Tux- 
c/lo Jiirirtiim, Stririp of Pearls, 
American Patrol. Little ISrnien 
Jap. St. Louis liliies, Prnnsvli ania 
6-5l>i)0. (I've dot a Cal in) Kata- 
mazon. Hoiilrler Blu(f. Farrucll 
nines. Linp Porter .Stomp. 



GLENN 


Exciting offer to new members 
of the RCA VICTOR 
POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 

A 5-ALBUM 
SET OF SWING 
CLASSICS 

for only 

RETAIL VALUE AS 
HIGH AS $19.90 



-.‘-tA' . 'ir'k'k^^'k'kic'k'k 

BENNY GOODMAN 


The King, his hand an<l <,)uarlet, 
at their swinging best in 11 
masterpieces: with Kriipa. i lamp- 
ton. etc, Sinp Sinp Sinp. One 
o'ClorIc Jump, .InA the .Inpris 
Sinp. Stompin' at the Stirov. Kiiip 
Porter's Stomp. Ihtple Call liap. 
etc. The original versions. 

DUKE ELLINGTON 

Duke's all-time best hand, 
19111-12. with Hodges. Web.slcr, 
Blanton, .‘^lewart. illiains. (lar- 
nev . h ie .\n<lerson. Herb Jcllries. 
16 tunes, including "A" Train. 
I Col It Bail. Penliilo, Cotton Tail, 
Main Stem. Blue Serpr. Flaming 
Su orrl. Boelis in Ms Beil. 

'kic'k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k, 'iK'k'k'k'k 

ARTIE SHAW 

Shaw'.s two mosi surressful big 
bands in 12 hi'torv-making hits 
recoriled in 1938-1.3. Inilnde.s 
Brain the Bepuinr. \iphtmare. 
Frenesi, Star Dust. Daneinpin the 
Dark. I'emiitation. Iiulinn Lave 
Call. •Ill the Things You .Ire, 
Serenaiie tn n Sai ape. etc. 





. . . if you agree to buy five albums from the Club during the 
next twelve months from at least 100 to be made available 

rpnis exciting new plan, under llie ilireetion of the Book-nf-the- 
1 \lnnlh ('.lull, enaiiles you to have on taj) a variety of p(i[iiilar 
nuisic for family fun ami hapjder parties . . . and at an itiitm nse 
saving. Moreover, once and for all. it takes liewildermenl mil of 
Iniilding such a well-lialaticed colleetion. You pay far less for 
albums this way than if you huv lliem haphazardly. For example, 
the exlranrdinarv inlroduelorv offer deseritied almve can represent 
an approximate saving in your first year of nnunhership. 

Thereafter you can continue to save up to 33^3%. .\fter luiying 
the live albums called for in this offer, you w ill receive a free 12-ineh 
3.3',i H.l’.M, allium, with a nationallv adviTlised price of at least 
$3.98. for every two alhum.s purrliased from llie ('.luh. A wide 
choice of RCA VICTOR albums will be described each month. 
One will he .singled out as the alhum-of-tlie-month. If you want il. 
you do notliing: it will come to you aulomalieally. If you |»refer 
one of the ahermUcs — or notliing at all in any montli — you can 
make your wishes known on a simple form always providetl. You 
pay the nationally ailverlis<'il price — usually $3.98, at times $1.98 
(plu.s a small eliarge for [lostage and hunilling). 

AUL THESE ALBUMS ARE 13-INCH 33Vi R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING. THEY ARE THE 
ORIGINAL RECOROINGS NOW REPROCESSED TO ENHANCE THEIR SOUND 
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Now.. .See in s pite of 



BRACE YOURSELF! Here comes another driver wlio hasn't 
dimmed liis lights. He’s 17^ feet away. Your vi-sion of your side 
of (he r<ia»! is ’’waslied out ” by his glare. Tlten alter you pass, it 
takes precious .seconds for your eyes ro readjust to f)»e reduced 
light, and you still can't see tlie road ahead clearly. It's like 
entering a dark theatre on a sunny dayl 


the other car’s lights! 



NOW YOU CAN SEE in spite of the other car's lights — better than 
ever before, because you iiavcnew Cj-H SUHURHA.\’ Headlamps. 
Their "built-in spotfight" effect in the low beam projects more 
Jiglir along the right slioulder. iielps keep your eyes on j’our .side 
of the road. Now you can spot that fallen box at the 200-foot 
mark — winch you touhlii'l see with your old headlamps! 


New G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps 
have a "built-in spotlight” 

... in the low beam! 


No other 2-hc.iillamp system ever 
gave you as much liglti in the low 
hriim as these new CJencral lUcttnc 
SUBURBAN Headlamps. And you 
neetl more Hglic in the low beam 
when meermg oncoming cars — even 
if the other driver dim.s Ins liglits and 
has them aimed properly. 

This new General Tlectrit low beam 
fil.irnetu i.s optiutlly lenitred in the re- 
flector — gives a "built-in spotlight” 


effect — puts more light where you 
need it to make passing easier .ind 
safer. Helps yt)u recover your vision 
more quickly when the other car has 
passed. 

flavc a p.ijr of General J-Jecrric 
SUBURBAN Headlamps installed 
and .limed by your dealer, garage or 
service station! General Hlectric Co.. 
Miniature Lamp Dept., Nela Hark. 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 



low-beam filament shield lets you tee 
I fog. rain or snow. Upper beam reaches 
wide for safer driving on open rood. 


T^rogress Is Our Mosf- /mporfant Product- 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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Corer: Herb Eltiolt ^ 

Running barefoot over the 
fl<)w«T-b<’<le<’l«iHi iK'urh .sands 
of Rortsea. the world's fastest 
miler trains fiercely for the 
faraway »ea.son. For the un- 
told story of his arduous life 
an<l fa.st times, see psKe 16. 

Photograph bp Tom Hotfhint 


Next week 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



^ Mr. and Mrs. John Olin 
are ardent hunters. But more 
than that, as Virginia Kraft 
disrluses. he has [doneeret! in 
the u-se of dogs and hunting 
preserves for conservation. 


^ .\i sea-son'a end. a round- 
up of the national sailing 
championships for all classes 
an<l a gallery of portraits of 
the skippers who made this 
the best year in U.S. boating. 


► In temf>erate waters the 
scuba diver enters a chill, mys- 
tic realm called the “middle 
ground." Peter Gimbel ex- 
plores it with his camera anil 
dearrihea it in evocative text. 


SPOUTS ILLUSTRATED pul>- 
llshed weekly by TIME Inc.. 
3411 No. Michisan Ave., Chicago 
11,111. Socond'claaa postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at addition- 
al mailing office#. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada <7.50 one year. 
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C Jrinl 

DIRECT FROM OUR GROVES TO YOU 
-SWEET AND JUICY 

We pick and ship 
the same day 

Pink seedless yriipctVuit — seedless navel 
iiran^cs ... or a mixed assortment of l>oih. 
I’le.isc specify. 

I'ti/e»(i,is Uviii/ai/e uftir Ftb. /S, 

Full Box. ')» lbs *12. -SO 

Bushel. 55 lbs » 8. .50 

"A Bushel, 42 lbs * 7.50 

Yi Bushel, .^0 Ihs * 5.50 

Idi/ 10% in Canada 

\Ve pay express 
.Shippinit Season Nov. I to June I 
All shipments guaranteed 

Send iheik <ir money order 
and shipi'ing instructions to 

GREL POUND 

Fruit Grou'cr 

Bat $?9S. Route No. t. Fort laoderdale, Florida 


W SCHWARZ 


745 5th Ave., New York 
Please send I rcc yft-P.iitc Calali’euc 


N.iiiie >our yoiinjisici's 
I jsontc sport - mine U> 

Ss-hvciir/ for ( hildien's 
Sponme (joods. I OSS, 
and (ian'cs ttaloic. I'l'r 
serious iiinior colters, lor 
instance. Portireuer >’ doll Sn-- Pertestis 
h.ilanced sluhs. with inlaid-face. peisim- 
mon-wiHul he. ids. whiome-limshed irons, 
itiie-lentpeied steel sh.ifis. molded iiihher 
h.tnd cups 

For S-9>year-oldi 

1 wood. 2 irons, puller 
ond Bog, $25 75 
Fot 9.l2>year*oldi: 

1 wood. 3 irons, putter 
ond Bog. $32 50 

Ihindrcds »»f other ersMt Sporiinc I'oys- 
iiuirn rsiliruM- m txi' '>(' p.icc 1 1 'V ,ind 
Sporiinc (ioods (. .ii.ilociie. Send coupon 
today for I fee C up> . 


D urjnc. lierb Klliott’.s two-year 
cursor the world's best dislariee 
runners have been trying vainly to 
cateh up with the 2U-year-ol(! .Aus- 
tralian clerk who holds the record for 
the mile at His competitors’ 

frustration has iteeii shared until now 
by sports journalists, wlio have also 
found it impos-sible to get close. This 
fall, while negotiating with Promoter 
Leo Leavitt. Elliott put such a gap 
between himself and the press that 
even his own countrymen had no way 
of knowing what reall.v prompted him 
tt) turn down Leavitt’s $250,000 offer 
to turn professional. 

But In the report by Don Connery 
in this is.sue you will find some an- 
swers to that — and many other enig- 
mas around Herb Elliott. 

To get his story, Connery per- 
fortneil feats of legwork which for 
sheer distance might try even the in- 
defatigable Elliott. Between leaving 
his home liase, Ti.mf: Inc.’s Bureau 
in New Delhi, and his return. Connery 
traveled some 15.000 miles — all to 
talk to one young man who wa.s not 
sure he wanted to talk. 

Arriving in Melbourne, in fact, 
Don first bail to content him.self with 
interviews with Kunners ./ohn Landy 
and Mervyn Lincoln, Coaches Percy 
Cerutty and Franx Stani|>fi, Elliott's 
boEks Lewis Luxton, his parents, class- 
mates and teachers at his old school, 
family friends, brother Laurie, fiancee 
Anne, plus chats with countless Aus- 
tralians about "our Herb.” 

Perhaps by this time the elusive 
Elliott had begun to realize that, 
if no one could catch him from be- 
hind, he had finally pneountert^d one 


man who had simply surrounded him. 

Conncr.v himself cabled us (he haj)- 
py ending: "Last Friday night Herb, 
his close buddy and fellow runner 
Robert Morgan-M orris, a Dalmatian 
hound and I bundled into Elliott’s 
Austin for the fiO miles to his Port- 
sea training camf). The bunkhouse 
sleeps four in a.s many bunks, but by 
Saturday afternoon more runners had 



ELUIOTT-CONNERV CONFERENCE 


turned up. Two volunteers slept in 
sleeping bags. Wlien the athletes 
roared out of the camj) for their morn- 
ing gallop. I trailed behind like a pen- 
guin after greyhound.s — feeling very 
old and lit as a corpse. That day I 
walked more miles than I know and 
scrambled up about a dozen sand 
dunes. Ditto Sunday. PJIliott was al- 
ways moving, forever exercising, but 
he talked .some between liites of car- 
rot and calihage and at night before 
losing himself in sleep. Late Sunday 
when I returned grimy, unshaven 
and soggy in my sneakers, my Mel- 
bourne hotel had grave doubts. But 
the bellhop asked, 'Dwyer goin', mate, 
orright’.’’ 

"By then 1 was . . . and so, I hope, 
wa.s the .story.” 
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By Dwight Bohmbach, 

an advertising writer 


“1288 miles 
wiped 

the bored look 
olf my face” 

A rather informal report 
on the new 1959 Cars of 
The Forward Look 
from Chrysler Corporation 



Dwight Bohmbach — all 6 feet 5^ inches and 205 pounds of him 
—steps out of the new Chrysler Corporation car that wiped the 
borwi look off his face during his trip from Detroit to New York 
and back in 24 hours. 


I 've always lumped people who make auto- 
mobiles in the same fanatic group with people 
who raise horses. If they’re worth their salt, 
they’re convinced they’ve got the hottest thing on 
the road— every year. 

So when the boys at Chrysler Corporation told 
me they had some history-making new cars coming 
up for ’59, I’m afraid I wasn’t very polite. 

I may even have yawned a bit. 

’'These cars are going to look like they can do 
more than any other car on the road,” they enthused. 
"Uh-huh,” I muttered, rubbing a mosquito bite. 
"Tliey can do what they look like they can do!” 
they said. 

"Don’t tell me,” I said firmly. "Show me.” 
Well— they did. And by golly, they were right. 
I’ve just come in from booting a new ’59 Car of 
The Forward Look 1288 miles between Detroit and 
New York over a weekend. 

"I will give 3 to 1 that these ears can 
out-corner, out-perform, and outlast 
anything in their classes.” 

When I arrived at Chrysler Corporation, there were 
six 1959 models standing in a row for me to see. A 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial 
—and a big sleek Plymouth wagon. 

I could see right off what the engineers meant 
when they said these cars look like they can do more 
than any other cars on the road. 

It's still easy to tuck one into an average garage. 
But their lean, sleek lines somehow make them look 
longer — give the cars a powerful, jx^ised look like 
they’re crouching to spring. 

I’d already seen the ’59 models from the other 
two big makers— and a lot of The Forward Look has 
rubbed off onto most of them. These people at 
Chrysler Corporation really started something; but 
the ’59 Cars of The Forward Look are the best so 
far. Each has a distinct personality of its own, but 
you can tell they all sprang from the same good stock. 

"The design that solved a 6 foot 51/2 inch 
engineering problem. i,Namely, me.)” 
They looked so low that frankly, I was skeptical 
about how I’d fit into one of them. (At 6'5' ■>’ and 
205, I’m a full-size engineering problem for most 
new cars.) But the body on Chrysler Corporation 
cars is unlike any other in the business. It’s not only 
designed to be unusually strong and stable. It has 
the added virtue of letting the designer steal extra 
leg and head room for outsize passengers like me. 

(continued) 
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“1288 miles wiped the 
bored look off my face” 

(continued from precedinR pajjei 

But that's not the whoJe story. The '59 Cars of 
I'he Forward Look have one of the most thoughtful 
optional features to come out of Detroit in a long 
time; Swivel Seats. The front seats turn to face you 
like a fancy oflice chair. You simply .sit into the car. 
Tlien swivel the seat around to the front on its 
noiseless jiylon hearings, it locks in place, and you’re 
ready to roll. Makes these the easiest cars to get in 
and out of I’ve ever seen. A long-awaited blessing 
for oversize men. gals wearing the chemise, bass 
fiddle players, people with carrying-age children — 
and anybody who’s struggled in and out of cars. 

The seat is padded with 2' 2 inches of foam rubber 
where you sit — and a full inch beliind your back. 
Upholstery is new in all five ’59 Chrysler Corjwration 
cars, looks richer and more durable at the same 
time. It has a "hand-loomed” texture that looks like 
money. And it is upholstered as carefully as any 
custom-made sofa. Chrysler Corporation has a ?5ew 
Quality Craftsmanship program that’s the most 
exacting in the industry— and you can see its results 
in this year’s workmanship, inside and out. 

Instrument panels are all redesigned, with instru- 
ments grouped around the speedometer where 
they’re easy to see without looking away from the 
road for too long. 

"A new paint for people who hate polishing” 
Even the paint is new on these cars for ’59. and if 
you’re as lazy as I am about polishing the family 
car. you’ll be all for it. It’s a new kind of paint so 
tough and glossy you just sprinkle it down when 
the car gets dirty — wipe off the water and in 20 
minutes it’ll look like you spent the whole weekend 
polishing. You only have to wax it once in up to 
three years. 


But the only way to tell anything about a car is 
to drive it. So I slipped behind the wheel. 

The pushbutton driving controls are all in one 
small cluster of buttons to your left within easy 
reach. And this year a set of pushbuttons to your 
right controls temperature in the car. This puts 
everything literally at your fingertips. 

I touched the Neutral button, turned the key. and 
the engine started. Even inside the garage, next to 
a wall, it sounded extraordinarily quiet. I put a 
light foot to the gas and got a throaty growl up 
front. I touched the Drive button and we moved out. 

A ])ersistent spraying rain was falling as we eased 
out into traffic. I turned a knob on the dash and the 
wipers started waving. These cars have electric 
wipers 'they’ve had them for years;. They don’t 
slow to a gasp on hills, or when you step out to pass 
another car. A real safety feature. 

"We started going places at the 
first stop light” 

At the first stop light I got a hint of what we really 
had under the hood. With most big cars when you 
pull away from a stop the power comes on in a long, 
slow surge. But not this one. The seat tightened 
against my back when my foot poked the acceler- 
ator. (Now. I’m not a light-jumper. 1 usually sit 
back a bit and let the hotrods break the sound 
barrier getting away from stop lights. But any man 
gets a boot out of knowing he’s got what it takes 
when he needs it. These cars have got it. ’ 

The rain was more definite by the time we reached 
the outskirts of town. Other cars were easing around 
turns like old ladies on ice. But ours took them flat 
and firm as if we were on rails, Cars of The Forward 
Look have Torsion-Aire Ride, and it really makes a 
difference. Our six-passenger car grooved around 
turns with the a.ssurance of a sportscar. 

If you’re used to a car that rides like a pile of 
pillows, and squeals like a backseat driver on the 
turns, it’ll take you a few miles to get used to the 
Torsion-Aire Ride. It’s unlike that in any family 
car I’ve ever driven — neither stiff nor mushy soft. 
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Firm and sure-footed is how I’d describe it. Even 
over railroad tracks and cobbled roads, you get 
practically no bounce— just a nice firm, "flat” ride. 

"They don’t bob their noses or 
scrape their tails” 

When you stop fast, these cars don’t bob their noses. 
When you start fast they don’t scrape their tails. 
Gives you a secure feeling that you are completely 
in control at all times. 

The rain had stopped by the time we reached the 
turnpike. "Go ahead.” the engineer riding with me 
urged, "Speed limit here is 65. Let’s see what your 
time is from 0 to 60.” 

Frankly, even then I didn’t expect too much of a 
big, family car. I pushed the Drive button, and 
trounced my foot on the gas. The car scrambled a 
bit, then took a firm hold on the road. At about 
45 she went into high so gently you could hardly 
feel it — just a slight hesitation, and then we were 
floating, faster and faster. "Sixty!” said my rider, 
and he clicked his stop watch. We had gone from a 
standstill to 60 in about as much time as it would 
take you to read this sentence out loud. 

Chrysler Corporation has always been jealously 
proud of its engineering reputation. Nobody else in 
the business has so many important engineering 
"firsts.” The power plants in their ’59 cars sure live 
up to that reputation. 

"The brakes have the muscle to 
handle the power” 

I’ve driven a lot of "hot” cars with brakes that 
didn’t have nearly enough muscle to handle the 
power up front. But the brakes in these cars of The 
Forward Look are equal to any situation. Touch the 
brake pedal and it’s strictly up to you how fast 
you want to stop. The secret is Total-Contact 
brakes. Practically every other car on the road has 
single cylinder brakes on all four wheels. Chrysler 
Corporation cars have single cylinder brakes in 
back— dou6/e cylinders up front, where most of the 
weight comes when you stop. And they are designed 
so the brake shoes come in contact with the drum 
aU the way around— woi just part of the way, as in 
most cars. This not only makes for easier, surer 
stops — but the brakes in Cars of The Forward Look 
wear better too. 

Darkness caught up with us when we were still 
two hours out of New York. I was surprised to dis- 
cover how fresh I felt after driving for a steady 
ten hours. A lot of things contribute to making these 
cars so relaxing to drive. But one of the most impor- 
tant is the power steering. It’s called "Constant- 
Control Power Steering,” and the name tells you 
its big difference over ordinary power rigs. This 
steering is quick and sensitive, with none of that 
deadness that makes you feel insecure in some cars. 
It gives you a nice firm "feel” of the road. And it 
works full-time— not just now and then. This full- 


time power steering helps take the strain out of long 
runs, makes the cars excej)tionally nimble in town 
traffic. They’re the easiest parking cars in their class. 

Driving a Car of The Forward Look at night, you 
feel more than ever that the car is part of the road, 
and you are a part of the car. I’ve never driven a 
car that did so much to make me feel secure. 

The low-set headlamps give a sweeping, intense 
view of the road. The big compound windshield, 
these cars pioneered, gives unusual visibility (and 
incidentally— there’s safety glass all around). With 
the new instrument panel, instruments instead 
of glare. The headlamps have a new Automatic 
Beam Changer that dims them for approaching cars, 
switches them back up after the car has passed. 
Even the rear vision mirror is electronically con- 
trolled, and adjusts itself automatically. When 
lights come up behind you, it dims itself, so you 
know they’re there — but without glare. 

"Wrings more pleasure out of a gallon of 

gas than any other car I’ve ever driven” 

We were in Manhattan in time for dinner, having 
easily covered the 644 miles from Detroit in 12 
hours. And with fewer stops for gas than I had ever 
ex{)erienced before. These cars wring more pleas ;re 
out of a gallon of gas than any other automobile 
I’ve ever driven. It’s no happenstance that Chrysler 
Corporation cars ran away with performance honors 
in the 1957 and 1958 Mobilgas Economy Run— 
with every other major car in America pitted 
against them. 

The next night, back in Detroit. I checked our 
mileage. We had covered 1288 miles in 24 hours 
driving time. 

After our ground-covering weekend, the car felt 
ready to start right out again. And I — well, you 
can’t drive so far in any car and not feel tired. But 
I was fresher than I have ever felt after driving 
three or four liundred miles. Tliis one drive brought 
out the difference great engineering makes. 

So if you happen to see a large man with a 
particularly smug look on his face, getting into a 
new Car of The Forward Look — you'll know who it 
is. It’ll be Yours Truly. 


Chrysler Corporation 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DESOTO 
CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 

Every feature described here is available on moat cars of 
The Forward Look for ’59 eitlier a.s standard equipment or 
at slight additional cost. Drive the models that appeal to 
you most. Choo.se the one that best suits your personal 
preference and pocketbook. From the lowest priced Plymouth 
to the highest priced Imperial each has the most to offer in 
its price bracket. 
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LEADERS OF INDUSTRY KNOW 


As mentor of Forbes Magazine, forum of the busi- 
ness and financial world. Mr. Forbes can list many 
notable achievements. Outstanding is his 1957 
awarding of the Forbes Fifty Foremost Business 
Leadership Medal to pre-eminent personalities in 
American industry — limed to coincide with the 
fortieth anniversary of the first issue of Forbes 
Magazine. 

Mr. Forbes makes time for active leisure, too — as 
skipper of The Highlander and Commodore of the 
Boca Raton Yacht Club, 

At his desk or on the deck. Mr. Forbes times his busy 
days by the Rolex on his wrist. Like America's 
leaders of industry you. too. may wear this remark- 
able watch. Famous Rolex Chronometer watches are 
at fine jewelers now — awaiting your selection, ready 
to reward you with a lifetime of the right time. 
You will find — there is no substitute for. a Rolex. 
Rolex is not just a watch — it is a Chronopteter. 
The Zephyr ... 14 K gold, waterproof. Oyster case 
with matching modern gold dial; rotor self winding 
FcrpeliKiI 25 jewel Chronometer movement (Swiss 
officially certified with timing certificate! S3S0 
F.T.I. Also available with stainless steel case and 
steel gray, or gold dial, Sl!)0 F.T.I. . bracelet extra. 

■# 
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Something old (the bourbon). Something new 

(the bottles). The old: Walker’s DeLuxe straight bourbon aged 
7 years in cask. The new: Pint and half-pint flasks— curved, with 
JiggerTop. Handsome new labels, too. No bourbon anywhere is more 
deluxe than Walker’s DeLuxe! 

• T: : PROOF • HIRAM WALKtR & SONS INC , PEORIA. Ill 


SIRAIGHI BQUReON WKtSKtY . i YEARS OLD 



Naturally, a man feels good when his judgment rewards him with the finest 
performance value ever built into the Buick. And when his taste selects the 
most magnificent looking Buick in nearly sixty years. Even when you walk 
away from it. you can't help but turn your head to look at that wonderful choice 
of yours. And in every driving situation the '59 Buick proves your wisdom. You 
learn its strength and solidity and power, its crisp, split-second response in 
handling, its luxurious comfort and quietness. No wonder the car you’ve chosen 
deserves to be called the car! A NEW CLASS OF FINE CARS WITHIN REACH OF 2 OUT OF 3 NEW CAR BUYERS 

BUICK MOTOR DIVISION, GENUAL MOTORS CORR. 


New Equipoise ride • New super- 
quiet Bodies by Fisher > New 
Magic-Mirror finishes • Safety-plate 
glass all around • New fin-cooled 
rear brakes, eiclusive aluminum 
front brake drums • New electric 
windshield wipers • Smoother, 
thriftier Wildcat engines • New 
Buick Easy Power Steering* • Exclu- 
sive Twin-turbine and Triple-turbine 
transmissions* • New Automatic 
heat and fresh air control* 

'Oplisnal il eilii eosi on cerlain mod«ls 


15SA0RE The thriftiest Buick INVICTA The most spirited Buick ELECTRA The most luxurious Buick 


CAR BUICK ® 




FOOTBALL’S 7 ” WEEK 


COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


With pollege football clicking along to- 
ward bowl limt', one thing is certain. The 
era of domination by the Oklahomas, 
N'otre Damos, Armys and Ohio States, so 
prevalent since the war years, has fi- 
nally come to an end. After .seven wt*eks 
of exciting and often turbulent action, 
there are at least half a dozen fine leam.s 





BACK OF THE WEEK: Quarterback George 
Izo, starting his first game, deftly direct- 
ed Notre Dame's new wing-T attack, 
passed for three TDs to beat Navy 40 20. 

clamoring excitedly for recognition as the 
nation’s l>esi-a situation which is re- 
fri’shing, to say the least. 

THE MIDWEST 

Northwestern, refusing to become fotlder 
for the tthio Stale meat grinder, met tlie 
nuckeyes on their own terms and gave 
them a thrilling lesson in ball control l)c- 
fore winning 21-0 to stir up the Big Ten. 
After almost three full p«*riods of hard- 
no.se, crunching football, wonderful Dick 
Thornton found Halfback Ron Burton 
running free as t he breeze behind the Ohio 
Stale secondary and laid a perfect lead 
pass into his arms for a 67-yard touch- 
down play. In the last quarter Thornton 
i-overed :i:{ yards in two desperate runs 
for another score and completed the Buck- 
eye humiliation with a short touchdown 
pa.ss to Knd Elbert Kimbrough. Gloated 
deliriously happy Coach .\ra Parseghian: 
‘‘This is the only present 1 want. Nothing 
for my birthday, Nothing for Chri.stma.s. 
This is all I want.” 

I«wa. the only team to Iwat the incred- 
ible Wildcats, ended 34 years of frustra- 
tion at .Ann .Arbor, finally mastering .Mich- 
igan 37-14 to remain atop the nervous Big 
Ten heap. Coach Forest Evashevski, an 
old Wolverine him.self, took the wraps off 
Sophmore Halfback Willie Fleming (sec 


pagr 13 < and watched him bewitch Mich- 
igan with a 72-yard punt return and a 
61-yard touchdown dash. 

Wi.scon.sin stayed in the scramble, eas- 
ing past thoroughly deflated Michigan 
Slate 9-7, .At I.4tfayette, Ind. 46,3-57 fans 
who turned out to watch I’urdue'.s Golilen 
Girl, Adelaiile Jeanne Darling, wiggle her 
way through the hula were disappointed 
when she left some wrinkles out of her act 
but were pleased when the Boilermakers, 
aided by stubby Skip OhI’s two field goals, 
beat lllinuis 31-8. .Minnesoiu, down deep- 
er than a Gopher these da^Ti, look another 
one on the chin, losing to Indiana 6-0. 
The top three: 

I. IOWA (s-o-i) 

a. NORTHWESTERN (S-1-O) 

3. OKLAHOMA (S.1.0> 

THE SOUTH 

Unbeaten i.sf, reaching for the Sugar 
Bowl with 33 able hands, combined the 
be.st efforts of all throe of its unit.s to 
hand Mi.Hsis.sippi it.s first defeat, 14-0. The 
Robs, waiting anxiou-sly for the (Billyi 
Cannon to go off, couldn't handle Half- 
back Johnny Robinson’.s diving cross- 
bucks from the double wing T and found 
ihem.selves outinanned defen.sively by 
Coach Paul Dietzel’s ‘‘white unit” and 
“Chinese bandits." The high-.strung Ti- 
gers, alone now at the head of the SEC, 
took their cue from a gallant second- 
{teriod goal-line stand led by Center Max 
Fugler '.righti and rallied to turn a .Mis- 
-sissippi fumble and an alert recovery of a 


COACH OF THE YEAR 



TOAST OF THE MiowESTjs youHg Aru I’ar- 
seghian, coach of the Northwestern Wild- 
cats. Parseghian, whose team in 1957 
lost all nine of its games, ha.s ma-ster- 
minded 5 1 record, 21 0 upset conque.st 
of the power-laden Ohio State Buckeye-s. 


blocked kick into two short-yardage 
touchdowns by Quarterbacks Warren 
Rabb and Durel Mathcrne. 

Good-field, no-hit Auliurn. easy to 
scare but tough to beat, had the pitching 
to siiueeze past Florida 6-5. Trailing 3-0 
after Gator Billy Booker’s 23-yard field 
goal in the third quarter, .Auburn pa.ssed 
its way downfield, scoring on a 10-yard 
to.ss from third-string Quarterback Dick 
Wood to End Joe Il'ich inam. Minutes lat- 
er the Tigers trembled again when Flori- 
da drove to the one-yard line but the 
Gators fumbled and Auburn gave up an 
automatic safety to get out of trouble. 

North Carolinu. preening for a bowl 
bid, coasted to a 21-7 victory over Ten- 
nessee when the moo.selike middle burst.? 
of Fullback Don Klochak parted the Vol 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Big, tOUgh LSU 

Center Max Fugler led gang lacklers in 
goal line stand, constantly shot gaps to 
harass Mi-ssissippi backs in 14 0 victory. 

line and kept the secondary honest for 
Quarterbaek Jack Cumming.s’ passing. 

ciemson all but wrapped up the ACC 
title with a narrow 14 12 win over Wake 
Forest as Johnny .Mac Goff, subbing for 
injured Harvey While, sneaked over 
from I he one-yard line in the la.sl quarter. 

After four futile field goal attempts, 
Sophomore Tommy Wells finally found 
the range from the 14-yard line to give 
(•eorgiu Tech a 10 8 win over stubborn 
Duke, the third game the Blue Devils 
have lost on a thr<H‘-pointer; Kentucky, 
the most defeated good team in the South, 
responded behind Halfback Calvin Bird’s 
pass-snatching and running to beat Mis- 
sissippi Slate 33 12. 

In other games. Quarterback Richie 
Pelitbon’s passing brealheil life into li.st- 
le.ss I'ulane for a 27 0 win over Texas 
Tech; Maryland’s E<l Nickla, a 225- 
pound tackle, harried South ('urolinu's 
centers into two bad passes, enough to 
give the Terps a 10-6 upset ; .Muliamu de- 
feated (Georgia 12 0; Vanderbilt adtlcd 
to Miami's troubles by hustling the Hur- 
ricanes to their third straight loss 28-15. 
The top three; 

1, LSU (T-o-g) 

J- AUBURN (8-O.lJ 
3. MISSISSIPPI (S-1-0) 

coNfinucd 
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SPAIN • BRAZIL • ALSO PRODUCED IN 


ITALY 


HOLLAND 


FOOTBALL'S 7TH WEEK eOHliiiutd 


Taste the delicate 

nutty flavor in this 
delightful liqueur. 



Also enjoy Bols Cherry (m“) 
Apricot and Peach (60*) > 

Liqueurs, g 


Try a BoK Pink S<iuitrrl: 
2 paru Bol!> Creme 
dc Noyaux (60*) 
I part Bols While 
Creme de Cacao (M°) 
I part light cream 
Shake with ice and strain 
into chilled cocktail glass. 


<^/575 



CRVLK LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO.. lOUlSVILU. KY. 


CHOICE OF 3» OEIICIOUS / HOUEURS 


PRODUCT or U. S. A 



A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS lingers the year ‘round 
when you give high-power Bushnell Binoculars! 

Every model is an adventure in bright, crystal-clear viewing. Inner quality 
and photo-precision are backed by a 20-year Guarantee and Trial Exchange 
Privilege. 

With alj their lifetime features. Bushnell’s are moderately priced from $9.95 
to $135.. including handsome cowhide case. 

Anytime, anywhere — for sports, hunting, 
the theater, boating or vacations— Bushnell 's 
make an ideal companion for any active 
family. Stop by your dealer’s today and see 
how breath-taking the world can be through 
Bushnell Binoculars! 


^ushnell 


T7I Bushnell Bldg - 


FREE GIFT GUlDE-**HOW TO SELECT BINOCULARS"- WRITE TODAY! 


THE EAST 

Bogged down by its own lark of imagina- 
tion for mo.st of the season, Noire Dame 
struck with oldtime Irish efficiency from a 
spanking new wing T to beat hard- 
pressed Navy 40-20. Quarterback George 
Izo (.see page ID, faking magnificently, 
provided the direction as well as the 
much-needed air arm, completing nine of 
14 passes for 181 yards and three touch- 
downs as the hard-charging Irish line kept 
the pre.ssure on the Middies. 

Syracuse, beaten only by Holy Cras.s, 
moved up among the East’s few bowl eli- 
gibles on the strength of a come-from- 
behind 16-13 upset of Pill. Trailing 13-10 
in the fading minules,-the Orange moved 
80 yards under the guiding hands of 
Quarterback Chick Zimmerman, who 
dove over from the one-yard line. 

Cornell continued to lead the Ivies, 
romping over Columbia 2,5-0, while Dart- 
mouth. with a 22-14 victory over Yale, 
and Princeton, a *28-18 winner over 
Brown, remained within brealhing dis- 
tance. But Harvard was not quite so 
fortunate, bowing to Penn 19-6. 

Rutgers, one of the nation’s two major 
unl>eaten teams, moved past Delaware 
37-20; .Army outmanned, oulpowered 
and out(’]a.s.sed helpless Colgate 68-6; 
Holy Cross defeated Dayton 26-0; Bos- 
ton College found Dick Bass hard to eon- 
lain when he got into the open but man- 
aged to keep him inside often enough to 
whip COP 25-12. The top three: 

*. STOaCUSE (8-1-0) 

9. RUTGERS (8-0) 


THE WEST 

Oregon Stale found a way to bottle up 
California’.s Joe Kapp, sending Tackle 
Ted Bate.H crashing in to smother the big- 
gest Bear as he rolled out on his option 
plays. The result : an intercepted pitchout 


7TH WEEK LEADERS 

(N'CAA b'totisticRj 

SCORING TO PAT FG PTS. 

Bill Austin. Rutgers 11 6 0 72 

Hnwanl Cook, Colorado 9 2 1 59 

Ron Burton. Northwestern 9 4 0 SH 

RUSHING R TDS. AVG. 

Dick Ba«). COP 101 70(1 6.9 

Rill Austin. Rutgers 125 656 5.2 

Don Perkins. New Mexico 106 615 5.8 

PASSING A C PCT, VOS. TO 

Lee Grosscup. I'tah 112 64 .571 801 3 

Randy Duncan. Iowa 102 60 ,588 766 6 

Ralph Hunsaker, Ariz. 113 60 .531 722 4 

TOTAL OFFENSE R F TDS. 

Charles Milstead. Tex. A&M 227 779 1.006 
Bill Holselaw, Va. Tech 175 785 .960 

Bill Austin. Rutgers 656 274 930 

TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PLAVS TDS. GAME AVG. 

Army 425 2.4.50 408.3 

Iowa 420 2.304 384.0 

Air Force 446 2.249 374.8 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAVS VOS. GAME AVG. 

Auburn 305 792 132.0 

Purdue .326 96.3 160.5 

Pitt 385 1,158 165.4 
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for a touchdown and a pass theft to set 
up another score in a 14-1} victory that 
sent the eager Beavers to the top of the 
frantic PCC race. 

I SC caught hot-and-cold Stanford on 
the frigid side and clobbered the Indians 
29-6; Washington Stale made its last 
stand again.st fCLA a winning one, 
trouncing the Bruins 38-20 for the first 
time in 21 years; Washington nur.zled 
past Oregon 6-0. 

('olorudo started olT bravely enough 
against Oklahoma, pushing over a touch- 
down in the first quarter, but the unde- 
feated Bulls just didn’t have the power or 
the depth to stop a Sooner backfiehi that 
charged like frightened beer barrels be- 
hind a relentles.s line. In the end Oklaho- 
ma won 23-7 and Colorado l}egan dream- 
ing about next year. 

The Air Korce, faced with the prospect 
of getting .shot down for the first time, 



NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: Pnnceton 

Tailback Hugh Scott (fr//i scored twice, 
caught one conversion pass as Tigers beat 
Brown 28-18: spunky Iowa Ilalfback 
Willie Fleming tallied on two electrify- 
ing runs in 37-14 victory over Michigan. 

rallied behind Rich Mayo's passing (28 
for 46 an<I 214 yards* to overcome Okla- 
homa Stale 33-29: New Mexico wa.s still 
top dog in the Skyline Conference after 
holding off Denver 21-l.j. The top three: 

1. AIR FORCE (S-O-tl 

2. OREGON STATE (S-2>0) 

3. COLORADO (S.1.0) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

TCt'’s Horned Frogs, going nowhere with 
their passing game until third-string Half- 
back Harry Moreland provided running 
support, jumped over Baylor 22-0 and 
into a first-place tie with idle Rice in the 
Southwest Conference. 

SMti .spotted Texas 10 points before 
Don Meredith tuned up his pitching arm 
to run down the Longhorns 26-10: Ar- 
kansas, soundly beaten six straight 
times, defied Texas A&M with a three- 
man line and made the .shocking maneu- 
ver pay off with a 21-8 win over the air- 
minded Aggies. 

Houston, jolted for two quick touch- 
downs by Tulsa, never could catch up 
and eventually bowed 2o-20 for its first 
Missouri Valley Conference loss in three 
years. The top three: 

1. RICE (A.2.0) 

2. TCU (B.l-O) 

3. SMU (3-3<0) 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

WISCONSIN VS. NORTHWESTERN 

Ntirlhwestcrn ha.s certainly been 
the .surpri.se of the year but I dun’l 
think the Wildcats have the depth 
to stand up under their tough 
week-lo-week Big Ten schedule. 
Quarterback Dale Hackbart and a 
big Badger line give the edge to 
WISCONSIN. 

MINNESOTA VS. IOWA 

Iowa’s olfensive variation.s. han- 
dled expertly by Quarterback Ran- 
dy Duncan, will be too much for 
the poor Gophers. lOW.A. 

OHIO STATE VS. PURDUE 
The Buckeyes can’t seem to get 
moving offensively and their strong 
defense may not be able to contain 
Purdue’s fast back.s and line- 
busting Bob Jarus. PURDUE. 

PITT VS. NOTRE DAME 

No winner here because I’ll be do- 
ing this NCAA telecast on NBC- 
TV, but it should be a dandy battle 
of quarterbacks as Pitt’s Toncic and 
Kaliden match pa.s-ses with Notre 
Dame’s Izo and William.s. 

PRINCETON VS. HARVARD 

The Tigers are still in contention in 
the Ivy League while the Harvard.s 
.slipped a notch against Penn. An 
even-up game, with a slight bulge 
to PRINCETON. 

LSU VS. DUKE 

A mob of good linemen and backs 
like Warren Rabb and Billy Can- 
non should keep the boys from the 
bayou unbeaten and untied on 
their way to the Sugar Bowl. LSU. 

AUBURN vs. MISSISSIPPI STATE 

Auburn has been cutting its margin 
mighty fine recently but I’ll stick 
with the Tigers until some team 
fmd.s a way to beat that big de- 
fense. State can’t do it. AUBURN. 

RICE VS. ARMY 

A close one, but I doubt whether 
even an improving Rice club can 
tie up Army’s Dawkins and Ander- 
son long enough to win. ARMY. 
SMU vs. TEXAS AAM 
Don Meredith is back and the Mu.s- 
tangs are ready to kick up their 
heels again. The Aggies will find it 
difficult to defense against SMU’.s 
sprea<l formations and Meredith's 
passing. SMU. 

CALIFORNIA VS. UCLA 

The only thing certain on the West 
Coast this year is that the unpre- 
dictable will happen. The Golden 
Bears need this one to .stay within 
reach of the Ro.se Bowl, and Joe 
Kapp’s superior pas.sing should win 
for CALIFORNIA. 

LAST WEEK’S PREDICTIONS: 
e RIGHT: 3 WRONG; 0 TIE 
RECORD TO DATE; 41.20-3 



Ai'abs praise our 

Wheat Pilaf 


I.N TML MIDDLE E.\.ST, Wheat 
Pilaf is to lamb as wild rice is to 
pheasant here. 

Wc have bettered the fretful 
.Arab’s version, since wc package it 
as '‘instant” wheat to save you time. 
The wonderous seasoning.s, as vital 
to the dish as cosmciic.s to a debu- 
tante, come separately. 

What sea.sonings? Well, we don’t 
like to give the store away, but 
your needle nose may detect a 
wbifT of celery salt . . . onion . . . 
turmeric and saffron. 

There arc others, more subtle. 
Across them wc draw the veil. 
How can you say you’re living 
and eating if you haven’t cried 
our Wheat Pilaf? 


P. S. Wheat Pilaf is 
but one of /it) delecta- 
ble (iourmet Foodt. If 
jwKr defnirlmeiil stores 
or fine food shops 
don't carry them yet, 
urite us! 


Wv»WAT?iutfAW 


GENERAL FOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 

White Plairxs, New York 
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SCOREBOARD 

.4 roundup of the sports information of the week 


COMING EVENTS 

Norember 7 to Norember IS 


•h Color UUtUion • Te<«rii<ioii ■ Sthrork radio 


FOR THE RECORD 


faces in the Crowd 



FieuD TRIALS HHl)S7.K Hl'OY Of fcV-l.V. 
OH-ntt! bo Dntn Hnlford, FulUlnn. Md , npfn atU 
iii/r •lake for rnrfcrr ^^xinirU, Kaati^h Sprintjrr 
•SpiiBirl FitU Trial /Ixurr. eumptlilii'n, -InUn, 
N.Y. 

}i.\M THK A/ l.V ipoinfrfi. mrntd bp llrarot t!. 

liarriitoH, /iii-hmoitil, I'n.. Kantern Open Oof 
thooliii'j eompeliliiin, fllarki-loar. \'a 


GOLF J. H O/.('aV7' H/iOlY.V. Sea Cirl. X J . 
SuulkrtH .SrHioro loarnatnrn', a ilU ^JT for Jl 
holen, or n/rnkex better lhan riinnern^up H Ji 
ffeji, Woe/ktnff/an, tjkta, tttrd /7. .V. Foleo, Stone- 
lille, X C , at Cinrharel. .V (' 
roKAKlrm iI-KTK XAK I.MCHA. fan„.la 
Cnp eo-ehampuint Japan open rliantpionrhipt o ith 
JHO far ?/ hnlet, ill Tokon. 

HUVKm.Y IliKXSItS. India. Calif.. (.Vriiii.i faU 
letl Vnrr Itopho far Innenl loutniimenl tratinii 
areruije in tliS/l ainoHp u'omen 74.5/ 

aeerape for raarnie. 


HARNESS RACING CHMI.UIXO IIMUIMH: 

Ameeiean Traltinp f'i>ir<tr. I i>i.. J '4 
IrnglAii, in it'Mili. //o((yu'oo<J I'ark. liilhi llaaph- 
Ian, ilrierr. 


HOCKtr AfOtVrKfJ/tf. firet. rerom/, Oe- 

trail third in XHI, etartilinoe. 



LRSI.IS f>'rOS>iOIt, GS, 
liresiiient of I’acifir 
{'oast ha.Heliall leagui', 
won vine of rontiilenee 
aril conlrai't renewal 
for l!i5y. O’Cfinnor 
then squaxhed league- 
expansion talk, termed 
idea ‘'dubious.” 


i,r.K MArpHAiL. son of 
ex-S.Y. Yankee owner 
Larry, nlTered $3(1.000 
job as general manager 
of Baltimore Oriole.s, 
is expected to take 
post vacated by Fiel<i 
Manager Paul Rich- 
ards on Dec. 1. 



MORSE RACING MBItUY 1111,1.: $S9,l5n Frit- 
iltr. t t tii m , ho none, in f *4S t i. .laiiiaiea llao 
nrunerard up. 

tiitSK TICBUJS: $f,I.Ofii> Yankee II.. ! t H m . 
bo .1 lenolhe, in /:SS hi Saffatk Dan'at. f.aeto 
.Adamn ap. 

n XCBTH M'KKH: tlK.sm Xattanai Jaekto dab 
II.. I I '16 M . hy nrrlr, in I:i5. Sporleman'e I’k. 
Jark Fiearlmaa up. 

Cn.AXI) CUM.: Chronirle Cap, ;'j ..i. ater 16 
fencer, ho 4 IrngfAii, .tfiiiidrtiMrg, I'li 
l.l)\'I}l>X CKY: llhih Cambridperhire II. y'« 
m I 6» lenQth, Xtu market, A’rrp. .tflAnr ftrrin- 
ley up. 

HORSE SHOW SKTTISC, sex. n-arbi eham- 
pion 7'rnNr«nr< u-ndring kotte. .Amrrir<in llaoal 
Ulh. Kaneae Cilo. 

HILEPOSTS ItitKX: to niHiEli ll.lXSISTKIt 
and u-tfe .Woyr<i, fieri eiin, rptond rAi'W; in I.andiin. 
nKSmXKh 17>.t.tf WM.SH, captain nf 19:1 
Xolte ttame Fane llarrfmen leam. from eoaekinf 
lull at lioHiliiin i'nlfrur. 

IIlKI). I'llll.l.ir SCIICTTOX. Iltiltrh Walker 
Cap golfer, in auto eolUrian, llaaipehitt, Eng- 


ACKNOWLED(3MENTS 

4 -Don Conneiy 13 Ciee'ot# Siud^o 14 

A.F, )3t, U,7,l., Mi<honl Cipiient Torkn'' RorrvbOy, 
KeY^’0"n. Cc'dieoli SlvOiO 17 M.A. St*oi>or 19 
W.A. NnwipopFil, lid., toir hgicSini •?* 20, 21 — 
AF, Jon Budti Npihviltn tpnneyyepn. A'* b-o. >3i 
25-27 OioNings by Ajov 26 — N i. Mn^or, 33 - 
A P 47 — mop by f<«d Eng. 49 — W«rn»r Jipy, Colni 
Phimry i21. 50 — Colni Fhiniiy f2*. Mile Pern. 52- 
A.t. Wornirob-Sudd Sludioi. 62 -H, Pn^l.r 63 
Moriin NolSpn. 64 — Slowo'l 5miin 66 -to NonO: 
70 loonord McCombo llP£. 74 - W.A. Newipopnn. 



IAS m.AfK. 17-year- 
old Scot who won three 
golil swimming medals 
at Kuropean cham- 
pion-ship meets, was 
elected (ireat Britain's 
''Kport.ninan nl the 
Vear" in |ioll of British 
sporlswrilers. 


PRANK nAIllSlI, 34. 
drove 11-to-l Captain 
Slash to victory in 
S103,k62 f'mpire I'ace 
at Yonkers, collected 
$57,178 for Owner 
Samuel Chinilz in 
Id's richest stake 
2-year-old pacers. 




PRANK A.SH, Fulton. 
N.Y. conservationist 
and industrialist, 
showed his 5-year-old 
pointer Vigorous, won 
grand national grouse 
dog trials for first ma- 
jor prise in 40 years of 
breeding. 


Friday, ^'ovember 7 

AUTO RACING 

Nall, St't'A Appalachian Mountain Rally. 
flrmlN-y, l'». ithroueh Xov. 3.. 

BASKCTGALL prOl 

-Sew York at Detroit, 

BOXING 

• Lane v(, Oodih, lights, 10 rdg., Syracuse, 
■ N-Y.. 10 p.m. iNBCi, 


Saturday, Norember 8 


AUTO RACING 

California S|N>rls Car Club races, Laguna Sera, 
Calif. alsoNuv. 9>. 

BASKETBALL 
lioslon at Si. Ix>uis. 

Sow York III .Minnesfxilis. 

SyrarUBC at I'hiludelphia. 


FOOTBALL iCoMl'gCI 

Air Kiirc*' Acitdi'iny at Denver. 

Cli'niwin ut (leorgia T«'h. 

Duke al t.sn iN'i. 

Iowa at M innesota. 

I.iifayette at Rutgers. 

-Maruuelte at TCI! tS'i. 

Maryland v». Navy at Raltlmorr, 1:45 p.lTI. 
'.Mutual:. 

Miasiasipin .St. ai Auhurn. 

Northwi'Siern at Wisconsin. 

.Notre Dame at I’ilt. 1:1. '> p m. iNBC-TV Kast- 
ern n^ional; ARC radio'. 

Oklahoma at Iowa St. 

Oregon St. at WiishinKton St. 

Purdue at Ohio .Si. 

Texas A&M at S.Mf. 

Parilic Coast rntionul game 
Rig Ten game 'NBC .• 


All-Star r.oir. P'ratik .Stratiahan vs. Bo Win- 
ninger: Miami Beach. Flu., 5 p.m. in each lime 
aone ABC'. 


liiMtun at Toronto. 

Chicago at Detroit. 2 p tn (CBS'. 

New York at Montreal. 

HORSE RACING 

Hoamer Handicap, $75,000. Jamaica. N.V*. 
American Trolling Clasaic isi-rond heat:. $75,- 
000, Inglewiiiid, Calif. 


Sunday, A-orr/«f;rr 9 


BASKETBALL l|>rol 

• Hoalon at Detroit, 2:.in p.m. (NBC). 

Minniaiiiolis at Syracuse. 

I'hfindelphin at Cinciniisli. 

FOOTBALL Ipro) 

s Rulitmoreal .New York 'CBSI,* 

♦ Cliicago Cardinals at Washington iCBSi 
a Detroit at Cleveland 'CBS ■ • 

a (ireen Bay at Chicago Bears CBS'.* 
a 1‘ittshurgh at I’hiladelphia ;CBSi.* 
a San P'rancisco at Icds Angeles iCBSl.* 


HOCKEY 

New, York at Bostim. 
Toronlo at Detroit. 


ROLLER DERBY 

* Roller Derliy. New York, 3:30 p.m. (ABC). 


Monday, Norember 10 

Mieeli vs. Fullmer, middlim, 10 rds.. West Jor- 
dan. Dtah. 


Tuesday, .Voi‘f»f6rr 11 

AUTO RACING 

I SAC Big Car Chnm|>a., series, Phoenix, Ariz. 
HORSE RACING 

WaKhingloii, D.C. IniernationAl. $100,lKJ0, 1.au- 
rel. Md. 

liitod Time Pace, $25,tMK>. Yonkers. N.Y. 
HORSE SHOW 

The National. Mad. St). Carden, New York 
:rmal day . 


HVt/HP.sf/fi?/, Norember 12 

BOXING 

• Ry(T vs. Pi'rklns. lights, ID rds., Chicago, 10 
p.m- lABC:, 

Thursday, Norember 13 

BASKETBALL 'pro' 

Mlnnea|H>]ia va. Detroit, St. Louis vs. New 
York at New York, 

DOG TRIAL 

.Nall. Retriever Champ., St. Ixiuis (through 
Detroit at Boston. 


* See local listing 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Xuvrmber 10. 



NEW KEY-NOTER GRAY AUDOGRAPH 


What better way to demonstrate the pace-setting new Gray Key-Noter? Observe; 
It's smaller, lighter, smarter-and so much easier to use than any other standard 
■dictating machine. Just press one key and talk. ^ Just a tape recorder, but a 
full-fledged, full fidelity, fully transistorized dictating machine. It's the last word 
in a desk-and-travel instrument. See it. Compare it. Consider that it costs up to 
$125 less than the other three leading makes. ■ "The Next 13 Seconds..." is a 
new eye-opening 16-page booklet you should have-and ponder. It's packed with 
help-and proof about today's most advanced dictating instrument. Take the next 
13 seconds to fill out the coupon. You'll bless the day you did . . . 


GRAY Manufacturing Company. Hartford 1, Conn. Si ■ 

Please send me a copy ot new booklet, "THE NEXT 13 SECONDS . . 
incorporatins unique demonstration-ln-print of your new Key-Noter 
GRAY AUDOGRAPH. 

Name 

r.nmntnv _ _ 

Address 

City Zone State 
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Led by a fanatic and driven 
by private furies, Australia's 
fantastic miler finds soiace 
and satisfaction in pushing 
himself beyond endurance 


by DON CONNERY 


O M A PRIMEVAL, wind-swept beach 
at Portsea, a curling tongue of 
scruffy Cape Cod land 60 miles south 
of Melbourne, a slender Australian 
clerk with a Dick Tracy nose and a 
tanned body of sinewy steel sprints 
a final hundred yards and slumps to 
the golden sand. Dragging in his foot- 
steps like the exhausted survivors of 
a desert march come a boilermaker, 
shoemaker, architect, draftsman and 
a panting Dalmatian. 

Catching his breath after the chill 
morning’s 14-mile gallop down a 
sandy road, round and round the roll- 
ing Portsea golf course and along the 
broad beach, the leggy clerk revives 
suddenly. He kicks off his trunks and 
moldy track shoes, and plunges into 
the frigid waters of the Bass Strait. 
The others follow dazedly and thrash 
with him in the foaming breakers. 
Then he leads them, clothing in hand, 
in a naked single file through a for- 
est of looming, unruly sand dunes. 
At the largest dune, he grunts at the 
60® slope, then alone churns up the 
grueling 80 feet. (On another day, 
more refreshed, he had mounted the 
dune a record 42 times in succession.) 
.Muscles now worked to the limit, he 
leads the troupe of young athletes 
through scrub and roots and over 
barbed-wire fences to a clapboard 
■'ski hut” surrounded by rusty bar- 
rels, empty paint cans and orange 
peels. They dart into a cold shower, 
then collapse into bunks and sleeping 
bags. But within half an hour, as if 
someone had turned on the juice, the 
clerk is up again. Refueling on raw 
carrots, cabbage, brown bread, cheese 
and milk, he cuts around the stunted 


HERB ELLIOTT 


tea trees to a grove marked “muscle 
tougheners” and begins hefting bar- 
bells and heavy slabs of rail. 

Thus does Herbert James Elliott, 
20, world’s fastest man, owner of the 
international mile and 1,500-meter 
track records and already preserved 
in wax at Madame Tussaud's, work 
off the problems and frustrations of 
success with deliberate tortures of the 
body. A man who seems to find in 
prolonged and superhuman effort the 
isolation from the public and private 
furies which possess him, Elliott is 
the prototype of the modern super- 
athlete who seems destined to go far 
beyond the limits of what hitherto 
has been considered tolerable for the 
human physique. P’or him, this Sat- 
urday morning workout was only the 
beginning of two grinding days of run- 
ning and exercising at a fitness fana- 
tic’s homemade commando course. 
For four days during the work week, 
resting only on Friday, he had lift- 
ed weights and run 10 miles every 
day through Melbourne's abundant 
parks. Now he would run some 50 
mites over the weekend before hack- 
ing off his brief beard and returning, 
in his gray Austin, to the Monday 
morning files and adding machines of 
the finance department, Shell Chem- 
ical (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. His next race 
was months away— not until Feb- 
ruary next year. He would not run 
abroad until March. But Herb Elli- 
ott acted as if tomorrow were al- 
ready here. 

“Too many runners make the mis- 
take,” he says, “of thinking their 
hard training should begin when the 
racing season starts. But now is the 
time of year when they should real- 
ly be training hardest. When the sea- 
son is on, 1 just relax and do a little 
jogging.” 

Herb Elliott is an amateur athlete, 
but his approach to running is strict- 
ly professional. Under the verbal lash 
of his flamboyant coach-conditioner, 
6J-year-old Percy Cerutty, Elliott 
has whipped himself into the most 
relentless running machine in the 
world. From his first bowlful of dry 


John Bull oats, bananas, raisins and 
nuts in the morning to his five more 
pages of H. G. Wells's monumental 
(1,200 pages) Outline of History be- 
fore lights out, Elliott leads the “Sto- 
tan” life of sacrifice and self-reliance 
that Cerutty preaches from the ex- 
amples of Stoics and Spartans. The 
object is to burn the legs off every 
middle- and long-distance front-run- 
ner in the world. 

The results are impressive. A 
schoolboy-athlete hero and now bare- 
ly out of hLs teens, Elliott, in the less 
than two years since giving up an 
aimless, easygoing life in his native 
Perth, has swept across the track 
world like a Hun. "I wouldn’t e.xactly 
say I have the killer instinct,” he 
says. "It’s just that I don’t like to 
lose.” He rarely has lost any race, and 
never his specialty, the glamour run: 
the mile. 

With scarcely six weeks of furious 
training under Cerutty after a year 
of inactivity, 18-year-old Elliott ran 
nine spectacular races in January and 
February 1957. He broke the junior 
(under 19) world mile record his first 


time out, in 4 minutes 6 seconds, and 
soon broke that down to 4:04.4. He 
emerged with a bagful of Australian 
junior records: 800 meters, 880 yards, 
1,.500 meters, mile, 8,000 meters, two 
miles and three miles (see page 71). At 
least three— the mile, the two- and 
the three-mile— were, and are, world 
junior records. Turning 19 in late 
h’ebruary last year, Elliott in his first 
senior race came within a hair of 
cracking the 4-minute barrier with a 
sizzling 4:00.4. Two days later he 
took the Australian 880-yard (half- 
mile) record from John Landy with a 
1:49.3, simultaneously setting a new 
Australian record for 800 meters with 
a 1:48.8. 

This year. Elliott, twice running 
sub-4 minute miles (3:59.9 and 
3:.58.7) within a week’s time in Mel- 
bourne, went on to stage the most 
awesome display of persona! prowess 
in track history. In 29 races, from 
Toowoomba (near Brisbane) to Oslo, 
Elliott lost only three — at 440 and 
880 yards, and at two miles — and 
won all 12 of his mile runs. He ticked 
cuxOriueti 


CERUTTY'S PRIVATE HELL DUNE. A 60° SLOPE, IS CLIMAX OF THE DAILY WORKOUT 



HERB ELLIOTT r<,iitiini,il 

off an unprefedentftl K* suf)-J-min- 
utP miles and liagged the mile and 
l,50<)-meter records with the stun- 
ning times of and In a 

.t ear notahle for astonishing perform- 
ances. broken records and the total 
demolition of the 4-minute barrier, 
Elliott was clearly the driving force. 

Barring injury or a temperamental 
decision to chuck it all, Elliott’s po- 
tential seems limitless. So young and 
with so much already under his belt, 
he is fully e.xpected to run the mile in 
3:50 or less within a year or two by 
everyotie from .John Landy, whom 
Elliott has replaced as Australia’s 
national sports hero, to his foremost 
rival, Melbourne Schoolteacher Mer- 
vyn Lincoln. Many track experts 
agree with i’eroy Cerutty that Elli- 
ott may well pocket, simultaneously, 
all the track titles from 800 to 10,000 
meters. Even the marathon, 20 miles, 
385 yards is not ruled out : Herb is al- 
ready verging on marathon training. 

A SWELL OF PRIDE 

In sports-loving Australia, a giant, 
rugged land of a mere 10 million peo- 
ple where the summer sun beats hard- 
est at Christmas, all this contributed 
to a tremendous swell of national 
pride. Fllliott’s world sweep, added 
to Au.ssie dominance in tennis, swim- 
ming and. now more than ever, track, 
has caused visions to «lance before the 
eyes of sports fans an<l officials in 
which Elliott-led Australian teams 
run wilfl in the 1980 Rome Olympics 
and the 1982 British Empire Games 
in Herb’shometownof I'erth in West- 
ern Australia. By then, so Aussies 
gloat, Herb will be stronger, enor- 
mously experienced, absolutely un- 
beatable. the greatest runner of mod- 
ern times and a cruising billboard for 
the vigor and wonder of the land 
down under. 

This rousing reverie was rudely in- 
terrupted in mid-August by a short, 
swart publicist-promoter named Leo 
Leavitt, a onetime Honolulu boxing 
operator who was drumbeating the 
global tour of Goose Tatum’s Harlem 
Trotters inot to be confused, but 
they u.sually are, with .■\be Saper- 
stein’s Harlem Giobetrottersi. In 
Melbourne, a week after Elliott’s rec- 
ord mile run in Dublin, Leavitt, who 
calls him.self the "la-st of the Damon 
Runyon characters.” announced that 
he was offering Herb Elliott a spec- 
tacular $250,0(8) two-year contract 
to turn professional. 


.Already helplessly irate over .lack 
Kramer's vacuuming of their great 
tennis stars, Australians reacted to 
Leavitt’s bomb.shell with a colorful 
mixture of shock and cynicism. They 
howled at “these hungry .American 
promoters.” but they couldn’t real- 
ly blame Herb if he bit the bait. “The 
Lee-vitt’s a terrible person to tempt 
our ’Erbie that way,” cooed a grand- 
mother. “ ’Erbie'.s.sucha nice boy. Not 
a bit skiting Iboastfull, you know.” 
“.My oath!” bawled an earthy cal)- 
bie. "’K’s a flamin' mug if 'e don’ 
take it!” "Stone the crows!” a sun- 
browned laborer swore. “The boy’.s 
a bloody fool if ’e don’t grab the 
dough with both han<i.s!” From Eu- 
roj)p. Elliott said guardedly that "I 
can’t really believe a fellow would 
have that much money lying around 
to .Slick in my hank.” 

But Leavitt, bustling about ,Au.s- 
tralia like a one-man carnival, pro- 
ceeded to bolster his offer with defini- 
tive— or so they seemed — details. He 
painted a glowing picture of Herb’s fu- 
ture as a professional, promising to 
“perpetrate |sicl Elliott’s name in his- 
tory.” He would tour the world with 
Goose Tatum, do some basketball an- 
nouncing, sign autographs, give ciga- 
ret and cornflake testimonials, run 
for prize money again.st a field of 
hired hands “like Wes Santee.” He 
would sing better than the Cro.sby 
boys, star on television, make movies, 
maybe tap-dance. "But nothing un- 
dignified,” Leo promised. "One thing 
for sure, Herb won't have to stand out 
front selling tickets.” 

Some Australians reacted with 
more than expletives. To head off 
Lea\ ttt, a group of busines-snien be- 
gan talking up a trust fund to secure 
Elliott’s future. Amateur officials 
scowled. The Shell Company of Aus- 
tralia countered with an offer of a uni- 
versity scholarship and the prospt'Ct 
of an executive future. Lewis Luxton, 
Herb’s boss and onetime Olympic 
rower (for Cambridge at Lo.s Angeles 
in 1932), insisted that such a Shell 
education would be neither favorit- 
ism nor unprecedented and would fall 
well within the bounds of amateur- 
i.sm. Luxton should know; he is a 
representative in Australia of Avery 
Brundage’s International C)lympic 
Federation. 

What blocked the deal in the end 
was neither Australia’s outrage nor 
any counteroffers that might have 
tempted Elliott nor even Herb’s true- 
blue amateur spirit. The man who 
killed it was Leavitt himself. His big 
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talk almost won the confuience <tf 
Herb and his father, though never 
his mother '“We <lidn’( bring up our 
hoys to associate with people like 
that”), but he never <juite produced 
the cash or credentials to hack up liis 
lip. Billing him.self as “the world’s 
greatest f)romoter.” Leavitt could 
never give any flat guarantee tliat 
Elliott would not be used as a mere 
performing seal. .Meanwhile. Auslru- 
liati newspapers iiue.stioned the repu- 
tation. resources and motives of I>ea- 
vitt's outfit. Western I'romniions, 
Inc. of San F’rancisco, headed by 
Btibo (Olson’s old fight manager, Sid 
Flaherty. They seemed to .see the 
bulky shadow of Jim Norris in the 
background. Everybody wondered 
how Leavitt could possibly make 
back his quarter million dollars in 
two years. 

A CORPORATION IN THE BAHAMAS 

The Elliotts, Jilx vt pin, did not 
.seem at first to share any of the.se 
compunction.s. Although I'ercy Cerut- 
ty warned from Europe that "it .seems 
to be a very precarious scheme,” 
Herb Elliott senior, once a small- 
time sports firomoter himself, and 
friends looked over all angles. They 
consulted the legal a<lvisers to Tennis 
Fro Frank Sedgman. They figured 
the income-tax bite might be softest 
if Herb were set up as a cor[>oration 
in the Bahamas. When Leavitt flew 
to Japan after a conference with the 
Elliotts in I’erth, Herb saw him off at 
the airport in an affectionate farewell 
and gave him a boomerang inscribed, 
“Goodby, Leo. Might see you in 
'Fokyo.” 

Soon afterwards, when the two 
Herbs returned from a kangaroo shoot 
in the hills outside Perth, they had a 
businesslike telephone talk with Lea- 
vitt in Tokyo. "This discussion must 
be treated in the strictest secrecy,” 
opined Elliott .senior. Agreed, said 
Leo. "We fee! that as a matter of 
equity we must ask you to place 
L‘30.000 1$87,200] into our solicitor’s 
bank account in escrow for Herb, 
to be paid him if he accepl-s this of- 
fer.” Herb passed his father a note; 
“Tell him it will prove him dinkum 
lO.K.i.” Leavitt, seemingly agree- 
able, rasped in his frog voice that he 
would fly straight to Perth to clinch 
the deal. But when Leavitt failed to 
turn up on schedule and no word was 
forthcoming about his whereabouts. 
Herb decided Leo wasn’t dinkum aft- 
er all. He called a sudden press con- 
ference to announce that he had de- 


cided to do what would make himself 
and his fiancee, pretty Perth hair- 
dresser Anne Dudley, "happiest.” Be- 
sides, he had been nagged by the 
thought of not appearing in the 1962 
Empire Games in Perth. He was 
staying amateur. The assembled re- 
portens and photographens cheered 
and celebrated with the Elliotts and 
friends on champagne, chicken sand- 
wiches and asparagus tips. Herb flew 
off to Melbourne to resume training 
after a montli's layoff and return to 
his Shell desk. 

But the irrepre.ssihle Leavitt, spew- 
ing black ink headlines like a squid 
in flashy cufflinks, was still to wring 
countless columns of puldicity out of 
the Elliott name. Flying into Dar- 
win from Hong Kong, he warned: "I 
have one question to a.sk Elliott and 
if I don’t get the right answer he will 
never run in the Rome Olympics. 
... I am as certain as my finger 
is now' in this glass of whisky that 
Elliott will come with me.” He was 
also, he promised, going to "bust up 
those slobs” of the amateur union. 

"I love that boy,” said I^eavitl. "I 
w'ouldn’t want to hurt him. but if 
Herb Elliott says no to me I will re- 
fer the matter to two judges of the 
Supreme Court of California w'ho are 
friends of Leo.” He claimed he had a 
damaging tape recording of a secret 
phone talk with the Elliotts but 
never produced it. When Leavitt’s 
rantings went too far and Aussies be- 
gan threatening boycott of the Harlem 
Trotters, the promoter asked, "Is El- 
liott a sacred cow?” and whimpered, 
"No one believes me. ... All I want 
the people of Australia to do is leave 
me alone.” And just to make sure they 
did, he announced that he was about 
to offer the Konradses, Australia’s 
famous teen-age swimming kids, a 
fabulous pro contract. From Mama 
Konrads came a scathing "No.” Far 
off in Perth, P’lliott senior, haggard 
and out of pocket a few thousand 
quid thanks to enforced neglect of 
business and the high costs of ama- 
teurism, muttered: “Our house has 
been turned into a circus. If we could 
only have some peace!” 

To anyone who knew Herb Elliott, 
boy, youth and background, all these 
shenanigans would seem incongruous. 
Even the city of Perth, which by its 
very nature is inclined to take sport- 
ing things seriously, had never known 
such a hullabaloo. Twelve miles down 
the Sw'an River from the port of 
Fremantle, Perth is the capital and 
eoulinutil on page 70 



WITH LEO LEAVITT in happier days. Herb Elliott poses smilinKly as he presents 
the promoter with an inscribed boomerang. Soon after, their brief friendship soureil. 




WITH HIS FATHER, ElUott holds pre.s.s conference on the propo.scd deal with Leavitt. 
Elliott senior, who was at first disposed toward deal, was later bitterly disillusioned. 
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COEDS' IRE and mcn‘'s blood were raised 
with appearance of Purdue’s Darling. 



ONE-NIGHT STAND was all for Major- 
ette Anne Lane at hidebound Vanderbilt. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

WOMEN IN MOTION 


N ow ALL TOGETHER, let US face up 
to a relatively new problem in 
human affairs: Woman’s Place on the 
Football Field. Not to be lightly re- 
garded either, mind you, for here is 
a question that has aroused contro- 
versy across a goodly chunk of mid- 
America recently. There is, for your 
first consideration, Purdue’s Golden 
Girl, a Miss Adelaide Darling. Miss 
Darling, to the dismay of her sister 
coeds, appeared at half time of the 
Purdue-Notre Dame game in the 
fetching, skin-tight, gold lam§ what- 
chamacallit you see at the left. Her 
twitching performance was a hula 
dance, she said, but another girl 
reflected: “She not only walks and 
talks but wiggles excessively.’’ So 
much tittle-tattle to Adelaide, who 
only slightly modified her act at the 
Illinois game last week. 

Directly to the south of Purdue lies 
Nashville's Vanderbilt University. 
Tradition there is loomed of stronger 
stuff, as a Miss Anne Lane has dis- 
covered. Miss Lane, encouraged by 
an enterprising band director, obliged 
the Vanderbilt band by becoming the 


first female baton twirler to represent 
the school since the early ’40s. When 
she did, though wearing a seemly 
habit of leotards, a great in-sucking 
of alumni breath was to be heard in 
the stands. The following week Anne 
was out of Work, and a revered heri- 
tage was preserved. 

A more extreme case of violated 
propriety comes from Chicago. The 
Gaslight Club, a chichi drinkery that 
affects an opulent Victorian air, mus- 
tered an all-girl team from among its 
long-stemmed waitresses to oppose 
the professional Cardinals, 'fhe ladies 
of Gaslight U. maneuvered in Co- 
miskey Park with the cha-cha forma- 
tion— a sort of a kind of a T. “Hi 
diddle diddle, the cal and the fiddle, 
This lime we go right through the 
middle,” chanted the Gaslight girls in 
the huddle. Then, cha-cha-cha-ing up 
to the line, they prattled; “Cha-cha- 
cha. Let’s go, Gaslight U!” 

“Throw out your chests,” begged 
a photographer. “Throw back your 
shoulders,” corrected a public rela- 
tions man. Woman’s place? You are 
invited to take it from there. 


















STATUE OF LIBERTY PLAY was iicvpr spriously 
tested as Cardinal linemen fell into bemused state 
arul Gaslight l.'.’s Tony Le.May forgot and passed. 


WINNING SMILE was usod to dccoivc pursuers by 
Beverly Lowry, GU lefi end, as she -skillered away 
from Cardinals Lamar McHan and Don Gillis. 




PREGAME WORKOUT Was held at Gaslight C. [fere first-string players, 
still in work clothes, familiarize themselves with pass-play fundamentals. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD ti tin/ 


WOMEN IN 
COMMAND 

A i.Tunri;)! it may rudely shock scarlet-coated 
^traditionalists of Irish an/l Eni^lish hunting, 
one of the most active hunts in America is en- 
tirely manned by women. Mill Creek Hunt in 
Wadsworth. 111. has as master of fox hounds 
Mrs. James Simpson Jr. What’s more, she and 
her three lady whipper.s-in are vastly more at- 
tracti\ e on or off a horse than their traditional 
opposites, and they are so proficient that they 
hunt the Mill Creek hounds without benefit of a 
profe.ssional huntsman, a .situation rare in fox 
hunting. While the tliree-limes-a-week hunt 
.schedule Is more than mo.st of the area'.s hu.siness- 
men can nieet. the gentlemen of the hunt are on 
hand for each weekend's outing and. as is evi- 
ilent here, respleiulently present in evening scar- 
let to s/juire the ladies to the hunt’s annual ball. 

A CHAWPAGse TOAST is miscd by .Mrs. Simp'ori to Charles 

Steele (xralfti i, former master of Mill (’reek Hunt and rankinit ai'live 
J’hiilogniiik" l,;i Arthur Siirjil meml)er. She is joined by ( ortmiid hihlr from Mr. Strdr'x Irfl i Mrs. 





James B. Orthwein: Mrs. Genevra Chan<ner; Mr. Orthwein, joint 
ma-ster of St. Loui.s’.s Bridle Spur Hunt: Mrs. Simp.son: John Hutchems: 
Mrs. Malcolm Walker; Hurlbml John.ston: and Mrs. Bard well L. Smith. 



POSTPRANDIAL DANCERS ate Mrs. Jame.s Orth- 
wein and flurlbud Johnston of Lake BlulT. Gentle- 
men have collars and lapels faced in Mill Creek’s blue. 


BALL'S PRETTIEST BLONDE was Mis-S I’eiio Raht of .Manito- 
woc, Wis., here with Dorr Carpenter of Lake Forest. The ladie.s’ 
black velvets and pale broc'adc.s set off the men’s scarlet and blue. 


POST-POLKA HAND KISS IS proffered Miss Virginia Lan- 
ding of VVinnetka by gallant Count Waldemar .\rmfelt of 
Chicago. Count Armfelt wore order of the Knights of Malta. 





EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Bluegrasa or Siberia? 

ACBKTAiN cautious taciturnity 
can generally be expected of Iron 
Curtain athletes emerging to com- 
pete in the free world. To come sud- 
denly from a land where talk is al- 
ways dangerous and dreams must 
ever be cen.sored into a world where 
everyone says what he likes is in some 
respects like rising too fast from the 
depths of the sea. Small bubbles of 
hope begin pounding in the blood- 
stream like nitrogen in the arteries of 
a skin-diver with the bends, and the 
better part of survival lies in applying 
a high degree of recompression. A 
noncommittal grunt is about the best 
any reporter can hope to get from a 
Russian athlete breathing free air for 
the first time. 

All of which is only to say that the 
latest Iron Curtain athletes to arrive 
in this country have been just as 
tight-lipped about their first impres- 
sions. their plans for the future, their 
hopes and their dreams as any of 
their predecessors. The fact is that 
Zaryad and Garnir, the Moscow 
y-year-olds who came over last week 
to carry the colors of Horse Training 
Factory No. 33 in the $100,000 In- 
ternational at Laurel, Md. (see pnye 
■iS), have refused to say a single, soli- 
tary word. 

We frankly can’t blame them. We 
don’t know much about a horse's life 
in Russia. As top Thoroughbreds, 
Garnir and Zaryad probably have it 
a good deal better than many a lesser 
comrade. But what if they lose the In- 
ternationalV What if they shatter a 
sesamoid in some later race? Does 
that mean the glue factory then and 
there? Or perhaps an endless wintry 
life of Siberian troika hauling? We 
don’t know, and we suspect that 
maybe Garnir and Zaryad are not too 
sure themselves. 


But we do know, and we guess they 
do, too, by now, that endless acres of 
rich Kentucky bluegrass lie only a 
reasonable tiumber of kilometers be- 
yond the finish post at Laurel, green 
pastures that beckon to all who would 
browse iii the sweet scents of freedom. 

What are the Russian horses think- 
ing? What do they say to each other 
in suppressed Slavic whickerings? Will 
they stand obediently at the end of 
the race and let themselves be shipped 
back to bondage, or, with one great 
effort, will they loss their jocks, clear 


the nearest fence and head for the 
bluegrass? 

We’re thinking of Boris Paster- 
nak, too. 

Design and Effect 

T hb sports car boom in Florida has 
led one enterprising bank, First 
National of Fort Laudenlale, to pro- 
vide what may be a national first— 
a low-slung drive-in window for the 
low-slung depositor. Ail First Nation- 
al did was to erect a 12-inch wooden 




ramp l>elow a regulation window. 
"Now the driver and the teller are 
fare to face,” said First National \'P 
William B. Lennan, affably rubbing 
his palms. ‘‘Up to now all the sports 
car customer ever saw of the toller 
was her hands.” 

While we’re on thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis, we’d like to pass on 
these crises: 

1) The Automatic Car Wash Asso- 
ciation is in a swivel because the 
tread on the 1959 Pontiac has been 
increased by five inches. “It will cost 
our in<lustry about $1.5 million to 
adapt our ecjuipmenl to the wider 
tread,” moaned Car Wash’s presi- 
dent, Jack Milen, wringing his hands. 
Milen also complained that deeply 
sculp'.ured rear ends and deep-dim- 
pled grilles have receded out of range 
of revolving car-wash brushes. 

2) Service station operators are de- 
spairing because their hydraulic 
grea.se racks are becoming obsolete; 
they aren’t big enough to accommo- 
date Detroit’s long, wide ones. 

Black, White or Just Gray 

LlvK TOUAY ill an age of often 
’ ’ confused standards and morals, 
an age in which the smoke from a 
widely watched stovepipe recently 
came out gray instead of black or 
white. Nor could anyone clearly dis- 
tinguish the shade of the smoke that 
is reported to have risen on the Uni- 
versity of Michigan campus, where 
several suddenly frightened students 
were busily burning parlay cards. 
Wore these young men the equiva- 
lent.s of urban gangsters running some 
evil policy racket? Or were they inno- 
cently engaged in a pastime shared by 
millions all over the U.S.? No matter 
how you look at it, and through no 
fault of the students themselves, the 
answer comes out gray. 

In Oreat Britain, a highly moral 
nation, the weekly football pool is 
an accepted and legally protected 
national game. In the U.S., where atti- 
tudes toward organized gambling of 
any sort are far more confused, foot- 
ball betting is scarcely less accepted 
though not always strictly legal. 

This was the situation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where two top 
athletes, Fullback Tony Rio and his 
roommate, Basketball Captain Jack 


They Said It 

PRESIDENT JOHN A. HANNAH of Michigan Sfotr, (lixrorering a silver lining 
in a year in which bis leain has now lost three in a row: “Every student 
during undergradnale years should experience a losing foothall season.’’ 

VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON, oji why he prefers to sit high in the stands at foot- 
ball games: “I guess part of Ike reason is that I sat on the bench .so many 
years.” 

HEAVYWEIGHT BERT WHITEHURST, after .SoMH// Liston hcat him: “Liston 
could be a great fighter, but he has such a powerful left that he drives you so 
far back with it he can’t hit yon with a right.” 


Lewis, were accu.sed of being “push- 
ers” for a football pool along with sev- 
eral other students. 1'he accusations 
came out as the result of an “expose” 
by an eager young journalism stu- 
dent named Barton Huthwaite, who 
joined the group to spy on them. 
Huthwaite’s story hit the Detroit pa- 
pers in the same editions that carried 
the news that 18 Michiganders had 
won a piece of the Irish Sweepstakes. 

There was no suggestion that either 
of the athlete.s had made any vast 
profit out of the football cards. There 
was no suggestion that the activity 
either had or could have affected their 
play on the field. The onl^’ notable 
reaction on the Ann .Arbor campus it- 
self was a bitter rejection of young 



Huthwaite, who was promptly burned 
in elfigy as a “stool pigeon.” 

As journalists we can’t ourselves 
feel particularly proud of Mr. Huth- 
waite’s methods. As devoted enthu- 
siasts of clean college football, how- 
ever. we can’t help but deplore any 
kind of tie-up, no matter how inno- 
cent, between campus athletes and 
organized gambling. We believe 
Michigan Athletic Director Fritz Cri- 
sler was absolutely right to suspend 
both Rio and Lewis from play until 
theiroases are tried. “It is necessary,” 
said Fritz, “for athletes to maintain 
even higher standards of conduct 
than are expected of students gener- 
ally.” But we can’t help wondering, 
nevertheless, if the real fault does not 


lie far beyond the Michigan campus 
itself in a national set of morals and 
standards that sees the smoke of 
wrongdoing as black on one side and 
white on the other, just as it chooses. 

‘Mens' and Corpus 

T hk LATIN" I'HKA.SK mens Sana in 
corpoTf sano was familiar to U.S. 
educators long before the Russian 
word sputnik. Yet in today’s sudden- 
ly speeded-up effort to develop minds 
capable of coping with sputnik and 
all it stands for, a concomitant effort 
to build healthy bodies seems to have 
lagged far behind. 

To find out precisely where U.S. 
higher education stands in the field of 
physical fitness, the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association has polled 
some 4.50 member colleges, has re- 
ceived precise answers from 395. The 
returned questionnaires revealed on 
the one hand an overwhelming gain 
in enthusiasm for intercollegiate and 
intramural sports on the part of stu- 
dents in the smaller colleges, on the 
other a distre.ssing lack of facilities 
atul eiiuipment to gratify that en- 
thusiasm and an equally distressing 
official indifference to physical edu- 
cation as a scholastic requirement. 
Fifty-six of the reporting colleges 
have no physical education require- 
ment at all: of those that do, only 
5'- require physical training for the 
full four-year course. In general, the 
larger the in.stitution the larger the 
indifference. 

College enrollment during the next 
decade is expected to increase by at 
least 100^;;, and nobody can quarrel 
with the basic aim this represents. 
But as the Latin phrase cited earlier 
continued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


impfies, much of the advantage to 
the nation and to its students will 
be lost if Huns and corpua are not 
each developetl with equal concern. 


Record of the Week 

J AMES J. Johnston Jr., a 42-year- 
old welder and golfer who lives 
in N'orth Fort Worth, Texas and has 
never shot below the high 80s, de- 
cided, although he doesn’t now recall 
why, to break the world marathon 
golf record. For basic training, he 
bounced on a trampolin in hi.s back- 
yard every night for three and a half 
months. Four nights a week for three 



and a half months — still purely as 
a training measure — he trotted 
through ri4 holes on the Rockwood 
municipal course in less than two and 
a half hours. Once in a while he 
jogged 12 miles through city streets 
in the dark. 

One day la.st week he announced 
that he was ready. With 14 clubs in 
his bag, accompanied by two golf 
buggies equipped with spotlights and 
the first of 30 accomplices, who were 
to work in shifts, handing him his 
clubs and finding his balls, he set out 
to break the record. He lost nine balls 
and five pounds, drank four gallons 
of milk and orange juice, and in 23 
hours and .'>8 minutes he played 328 
holes at an average of 90 strokes a 
round on Rockwood’s par-70 course 
and broke the old record (324 holes) 
by a full 4. 

“Now I’m through with that silly 
business,” said Johnston after thank- 
ing the remains of his task force, and 
w’ent home to hed for a few hours of 
sleep. He got up the next morning, 
went to work and was back at Rock- 
wood in the afternoon. 

“I wa.s a little sore,” he said, “but 
I got in 18 holes and I parted the last 
five. I haven’t done that well in a long 
time. Maybe I have worked some of 
the kinks out of my swing.” 


Coaches Speak Up 

rpHK (”K1TICIZIN(; of football is a 
J- good and healthy thing, even 
though it goes on so steadily in this 
country that it has come to form a 
kind of background noise against 
which each season’s games are played. 
Recently, though, two critical voices 
were raised very much in the fore- 
ground. They belong to two of the 
country’s top football coaches — 
Woody Hayes of Ohio State and Bob- 
by Dodd of Georgia Tech. 

That big-time coaches should speak 
out against any aspect of football is 
itself man-bites-dog news of the rarest 
kind. But even more curious was the 
response of the coaching profession. 
For the most part, the coaches' first 
reaction was not that Dodd and Hayes 
had raised important questions which 
needed examination. It was, rather, 
that they were wrong in their asser- 
tions and would have done better to 
keep their mouths shut. 

Hayes’s complaint was against 
dirty football, both in and out of the 
Big Ten. The officials, he said, are 
over-officiating the offensive team 
and letting the defense get away with 
piling on, with driving the ball carrier 
backward so that he falls on the back 
of his head and with using the fore- 
arm as a Hail. Hayes also criticized 
“the tackle five yards in the end zone 
and the tackle two yards out of 
bounds. . . . Too many good football 
players are being punished by tackles 



Bird Dog 

I had my hound equipped wilh 
wings - 

’Twas probably illegal - 
So now he hunts all sorts of 
thing.s, 

Since he'.s an eagle beagle. 

— Harvey L. Carter 


that nev'er should have been made.” 

But all that Hayes’s outspoken- 
ness gained him was apathy from oth- 
er coaches and a reprimand from Hig 
Ten Commissioner Kenneth L. Wil- 
son. Hayes, said Wilson, has done 
“a disservice to football, ” and be 
“knows full well that there are l^etler 
channels than public discussion for 
disposing” of any such complaints. 

Hayes offered proof of his assertions 
in the form of football films to any- 
one who wanted to see them. So far 
nobody has wanted to. 

Bobby Dodd’s criticism was of re- 
cruiting violations. “The head coach 
is the man responsible for violations 
and no one else,” he said. "Usually 
the coache.s know what's going on. 
.Maybe once in a while an alumnus 
will just go out on his own and buy a 
football player. But usually it's done 
with the sanction of the coach.” 

Dodd named two coaches who 
“knew what the alumni were doing” 
wlien illegal recruiting drew penal- 
ties from the National Collegiate 
.\thletic As.socialion : Bud Wilkinson 
of Oklahoma and Ralph Jordan of 
Auburn. But, said Dodd, “the Ethics 
Committee of the Football Coaches 
Association can’t and won’t publicly 
spank its members who have been 
caught breaking the rules.” He sug- 
gested that schools placed on prol)a- 
tion by the NCAA have no right to 
awards and honors, and urged that 
football writers refuse to vote honors 
to the coaches and players of such 
schools. 

Dodd’s words were widely circu- 
lated but drew no stronger reaction 
than a lofty silence from Bud Wilkin- 
son and an angry retort ("Dodd has 
lost his sense of perspective . . .”) 
from Ralph Jordan. 

Meanwhile, yet another football 
controversy centered on Halfback 
Ron Podwika of North Carolina 
Stale, who played October 25 against 
Duke University but won’t play foot- 
ball at all for the rest of the year. He 
is in a Durham hospital with a col- 
lapsed lung. He acquired it. accord- 
ing to North Carolina Coach Earle 
Edwards, when a Duke player dropped 
to his knees on I’odwika’s chest as 
Podwika lay on his back after being 
tackled. This is a rather extreme form 
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“Laul week when they won it wan to eelchrale, now 
when they’re loning, it’s to drown your norrow.” 


of what Woody Hayes calls piling on. 

Bitterly criticizing the game’s of- 
ficials, who called no penalty on the 
play in which Podwika was injured, 
Edwards said, with harsh irony, “If 
they don't stop some of it, someone is 
going to be badly hurl.’’ And be add- 
ed soberly, “If we all don’t try to 
stop it. I don't want to coach.” 

At Duke, Football Coach Bill Mur- 
ray denied that Podwika was the vic- 
tim of deliberate roughness, and he 
ran off a movie which showed, he said, 
that there was “considerable doubt” 
as to how Podwika was injured. 

“The public press," said Coach 
Murray, “is not any place for these 
criticisms to be made because they 
are always misunderstood and always 
cast reflections on the players, coach- 
es and officials not intended by the 
people who made them.” 

And there it was again — the idea 
that criticism of football is best kept 
in the official family, that it is none 
of the public's business. 

We say that as long as college foot- 
ball want.*? the public’s support, the 
subjects raised by Bobby Dodd and 
Woody Hayes are the public's busi- 
ness. The American Football Coaches 
Association meets next January. 
We nominate for their agenda .serious 
examination of both charge.s. And 
the public will want to know what 
conclusions the coaches arrive at. 

The Hired Hand 

■^o .AMATKUR ATHLKTK these days 

’ can long evade the questing eye 
of the professional scout. It was just 
a matter of time, therefore, before 
the pros got around to Bill, an eager, 
playful but hard-working member 
of an Amish farm family in east- 
central Indiana. 

Bill's job on the Ernest Schwartz 
farm was to pull the family buggy. 
The Schwartzes, like many of their 
persuasion, have no use for such 
devilish contraptions as motorcars. 
It was a pretty dull routine for a 
young standardbred whose grandsire 
had once been famous throughout 
the harnes.s world a.s the pacer who 
first covered a mile in 1 :55. 

Billy Direct was Bill’s grandsire’s 
name, and in the official studbooks 


he himself was listed under the fancy 
handle Bourbon Direct, but the 
name never showed on any official 
racing programs. 

Like many a chin-whiskered neigh- 
bor in his part of the country, how- 
ever, .\mishman Ernest Schwartz 
often lightened the drudgery of his 
daily chores by letting his farm horse 
stretch his legs along the gravel lanes 
that divide farm from farm. Between 
the shafts of the Schwartz buggy 
Bill soon proved himself a champ. In 



some five years of impromptu buggy 
racing he was beaten only once, and 
that so long ago that even Ernest 
Schwartz has forgotten the winner’s 
name. It was inevitable that horse 
fanciers from further aflehl would 
take note of this legendary local hero. 


.\r)(l so, just as inevitably, it came 
about last year that old Bill, the 
hired hand at the Schwartz place, 
made his professional debut as the 
pacer Bourbon Direct at the vener- 
able age of 7 years. Under the hands 
of a knowing trainer-driver named 
Jerry Landess, who got Bill in shape 
for the big time in exchange for 85% 
of his winnings, the sleek pacer took 
eight first places in his first season 
and set a new track record of 2;07'i 
for the mile at Lebanon. 

Last week, a real pro and an au- 
thentic celebrity, he was back home 
near Berne. Ind. for another winter 
of buggy pulling. From miles around, 
neighbors dropped their chores to 
bring their best nags for a go at the 
hero home from the wars. One by 
one they raced him in match races 
along the 40-rod gravel road by Er- 
nest Schwartz’s farm. But by now 
old Bill, or rather Bourbon Direct, 
was a real champ. “None of the.se peo- 
ple,” said Farmer Schwartz, beam- 
ing right proudly at his prodigal, 
“even came close.” 
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DREAM backfielo of World Wur 11 military U*ad<-rs uroups Douglas MacArthur in rarert-union that took placn on thp eve 
J’resident Kisenhowor. Generals Lucius Clay, Omar nra<lley, of the 19o.s p<ililical elections in nonpolitical football session. 


‘TO MAKE US A STRONGER NATION’ 


I N THK MIDST of the election 

campaign ju.st ended the Presi- 
dent of the I'nitetl State.s took an 
evenitiK off for an appearance and an 
address that were purely nonpoliii- 
cal. The scene wa.s New York City 
and the occasioti was a husine.ss-suit 
dinner that hrouglu together 2,000 
.Americans with a great deal— all of 
it notipolitica! — in common. A rov- 
ing spotlight picked them out a.s they 
stood up at their tables, men with 
such names a.s Cliff Battle.s, Jay Ber- 
wanger. Bill Dudley. Otto (Iraham, 
Howard Ilarpster, Kliner Layden, 
Krnie N'ever.s. Boh Xeyland, (ieorge 
Pfann, Krny Pinkert, George Sauer, 
Ben 'I’ickrior arwl Ale.v Wojciecho- 
wicz. On the <lais and elsewhere in 
the crowd were the men in the picture 
ab(»ve. and such others as Karl Blaik, 
Harry Kipke, Lou Little, 'I’om Ham- 
ilton. Kdgar Garhiseh, Marshall 
Goldberg, Pug Lund. Duicli Schwab, 
Harry Stuhldreher, Harry Killinger 
Young and in spirit — Tad .Jones 
and a ho.si of others. 'I’lie talk, as you 
have guessed by now, was of foot- 
ball, and the President of the United 
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States vigorously enjoyed himself. 

The chief purpose of the dinner — 
apart from the presentation of a gold 
mwiyJ to the President in recognition 
of liis lifetime devotion to the game 
— was to honor the latest men elected 
to the Football Hall of Fame, and 
the theme was struck by the chair- 
man of the National Football Foun- 
dation, Chester J. LaKoche, who 
called football "a spiritual resource 
that breeds will and drive — a phe- 
nomenon unique to our country.” 

Presi<lent Fisenhower. a West 
Point footl)all player of ’lo, had 
some thoughts himself, which he de- 
livered after a bow to another old 
U'est Point athlete silting a few 
feel away — ‘‘my old chief, General 
MacArthur.” ITe.sent, too, were most 
of the award men of SpoitTS ILLU.S- 
TRATKD’s Silver Anniversary 

.AIl-.America and many of the judges 
who elected them iSl. Dec. 2;}). Pre.s- 
ident Ki.senhower congratulated the.se 
men in his first words and seemed to 
have their career achievements in 
mind as he proceeded: 

“In football, in business, in politics, 


in the trades, professions and (he 
arts, the normal urge to ex<-el pro- 
vides one «)f the most hopeftil a.s.sur- 
ances that our kind of .society will 
continue to advance ainl prosper. 

"Moralo — the will to win, the 
fighting heart — are the honored hall- 
mark.s of the football coach and play- 
er, a.s they are of llie enterprising e.\- 
ecutive, the succe.ssful troop leader, 
the e.stnblished arlust and tlie dedi- 
cated teacher and .scientist. 

“This morale — this will and this 
heart — we need not only as individu- 
als but collectively as athletic teams, 
as business organizations — indeetl as 
a nation. . . . 

“'I'his re<juires /itne.s‘.s — fitness in 
its deepest and broadest sense. \S'e 
know that fitness is far more than 
a healthy Ixidy. It is rnore than an 
alert, disciplined mind. 

“h’itness is the sum of all values 
which enable a man to act effectively 
in his nation's behalf. ... In this en- 
vironment, fitness is man's ma.xi- 
mum development to make all of 
us a stronger nation.” 

Nonpolitically, we vote for that. 


Buchveiser 



THE KING’S CREDENTIALS! The King of Beers 
prints its ingredients right on the label. 

Know of any other beer that does? 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. lOUIS • NEWARK 
IPS ANOEIE^ • MIAMI 





Off for llip holirlays — the wool 
jersey topcoat — America’s most 
moilern mlilion of ilie all-weather 
coal. Naturally insiilatiiif;, wool 
sices JisJitweisht protection 
from cold, wind and snow. 


I/oliddi/ weekend news — - 

Wc) ol J er s 
for l:Lonr 


SnonhalUnfi in juijiiilnrilY- the wind jackei! Ii'> tli<- 

epitome of cotnl'ort. for resilimi wmd [liit-i a* ^^•ll inu\c. -More 
ktiit-iii-Aiiicriea news— llie Iriin wool jcrsc) shirks. 


Opening up a new era in dressing for 
leisure hours— Iravding anywlierc! 
Thistle-light woal jersey — .so lypieally 
Aineriean— in il.s easy rnmforl, ils 
jiaefcabiJity — its trim ininlerii Ionic. 

You’ll see it lightening evervlhing 
from lopi'oal In slacks. I'or. thanks 
In wnors rich hndy — these jerseys can 
he laiJored In the /irme.sj, most 
aLillinrilative lines. Ami lliere’s nn 
sagging, nn hugging. Kven after miles 
of wear, \cn()i‘s> bounce-hack, keeps 
them cleaii-eul as iic'n ! 

.\ treat In wear — a Iroal to give — 

tIu'-St* Amorir-n Ji-Oi'ijh- w/wtl lorcovc 






The hit of the eivriinfi — the new airlight sport jacket of American* warms up. Note its finely fined shoulders — smooth lai>cls— typical 

made wool jersey — that keeps you coolly comfortable as your party of the way jersey of wool takes finer tailoring. 


Prvorafi/ifi ihr home front, you go all-out for color . . . sport a striped 
wool jersey shirt that matches the lights in brilliance. Hut wool’s rich 
colors arc lasting! For wool locks dye in to stay. 





rrothing' iTieasures up to 


■Wt)ol 


Sponaored by Ac 


Cloilic* arc of 

full* .Amcriran-maile 

\W)(lL, D. |>i.S-3, 120 
l.riingion Avc.. 
.N.Y.C. 17. 


CAD Sheep Prodocert CeuncU 



Give the true old-style 
Kentucky bourbon... 
always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 


DISTINCTIVELY WRAPPED FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. Tradition tall.s for 
Early Time.s at holiday times. This i.s the bourbon made with the extra care and 
attention of slow-distilling-the old-style way, the smoctlhing way to make whisky. 

Give and serve Early Times, the whisky that made Kentucky whiskies famous. 

. EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


EarlyTimes 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF 
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CHARGE 


Two Russian horses get 
a major international test 
next week at Laurel 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


F ok thk p’ikst lime in lustory the 
itussians liave sont a ThorouKli- 
bred entry to conte.st a horse race in 
tile United Stales. On the face of it, 
the challenge of the Soviet L'nion’.s 
two leading d-\-ear-old colts, Garnir 
(wliich means garnish i and Zaryad 
(charnel, in next week’.s Wa.shinnton, 
I).r. International at Laurel .sounds 
as foolhardy as the suKRestion that 
somewhere behind that mysterious 
ourlain there lurks a golfer callable 
of giving what for to a capitalist den- 
tist named Middlecoff or a former 
West N'irginia hillbilly named Snead. 

Gn lh<' other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the Kus.sians simply 
don’t make the mistake of engaging 
ill international competition unles.s 
they feel their chances of success are 
n-asonably good. .\t least that’s tin- 
way it has been in such (ield.s as track, 
crew, wrestling aiui hockey. .\nd 
when a Soviet girl actually gained 
the junior finals at Wimhleilon ihLs 
year it was a sure sign that in tin- 
j'ears ahead the Rus.sian tennis iiro- 
gnim will gel a priority e(|ual to that 
of weight lifting and ronsideraiily 
alu-ud of sluiplifting. 

Ru.ssian racing as the story and 
pictures on the next four pages clearly 
illustratei is no luiplnizard operation. 
'I'he s})ort lioasts a proud history- 
going back to the I8th century when 
the Kus.sians patterned a broad rac- 
ing -and Ijreeding ]>rogram after svhal 
they had seen and learned from the 
Kngiisli. Records of that age .show 
tlial in one H()-year period, 1790 to 
18o0. the Russians imported no few- 
er than 17 winners of Kngii-sh classic 
races. Breeding .Authority Charles 
Hatton tells us lliat Clarnir lra<-es to 
Gainsborough isire of Hyperion' and 



is out of a mare traceable to Hurry 
On through the Kpsom Derby win- 
ner, Captain Cuttle. Zaryad Ls by 
Ribold, a son of Oleander. ’I’lns male 
line produced Wilwyn, wlio won the 
first International at Laurel in 1952. 

Kven though they have been sur- 
prisingly succe.s.sful in previous run- 
nings of this race, foreign horses and 
their riders are at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in the International. N'isiting 
'I'lioroughbreds do not get a race over 
this tight-turne<i turf strip before the 
liig <lay. This make.s it tough on hotli 
horse and rider when they finally 
come face to face with strange com- 
petition and American race-riding 
tactic.s. For the Russians, no matter 
how capable Garnir and Zaryad may 
be. the task of winning at I.aurel is 
immense. So little is known about 
Ru.s.sian form that comparisons are 
impossible, but in the ca.se of Garnir 
aiul Zaryad, it is known that they 
finisheil one-lwo in the mile-and-a- 
half Moscow Derby this .July and 
that Garnir'.s winning time over a 
<lirt track wa.<? 2:81 ' — or only a .sec- 
ond and a fraction slower than Ca- 
van’.s recent winning Belmont .flakes. 

'I'he Rus.sian press has decifled not 
to publicize this latest excursion of 
Soviet sport, at least until the ra<-e is 
over. My gue.ss is that when it is over, 
those concerned witli the sport ov(*r 
there will realize the obvious short- 
comings of a program which h-as not 
until now allowed itself a genuine test 
of international competition. One 
authority on racing in the .Soviet 
Union, Michail I’etrovitch N'o.skov, 
summed it up perfectly frankly two 
years ago when, writing in Thi‘ filnml- 
atiiek lireeders’ lievieiv, he said. 
“The success of our horses at the 


International Meetings of Central 
and Kastern Eurojieaii countries 
proves that tlie Soviet Union po.s.ses- 
ses large resources of good lireeding 
stock. This dop.s not mean, however, 
that our hor.ses are good enougt) to 
match betti-r English or Western 
European Thoroughbreds. . . . One 
must not forget that the stamlard of 
Central and Eastern European breed- 
ing was never very high aiul has suf- 
fered considerably through war 
lo.s.ses. . . . Obviously our Thorough- 
breds would have little i-hance of 
winning if matclied against Western 
Euriipean horse.s. but we sliould not 
be afraid of losing." 

Althougli Garnir ami Zaryail will 
be attracting the most interest at 
Laurel, the heavy favorite and likely 
winner will he Irelami's representa- 
tive. Ballymoss, already such a cham- 
pion in Europe that he i.s being com- 
pared to Italy’s recent running won- 
der, Ribot. From .Australia comes the 
worthy Sailor’.s Guide, from Germany 
there is Orsini, while the chief Ameri- 
can contender will he Clem. 'I'he re- 
grettable aspect of American partici- 
pation in this race is that our be.st 
turf runner. Round 'I’able, was not 
pointed for it. His {iwiiers think they 
have tile best horse in the country on 
any surfa<'e. If they wanted to prove 
it they could have taken dead aim on 
a meeting with Ballymoss at Laurel, 
instead of picking up loose change in 
other stakes all fall. Because next 
week the horse to top Ballymo.ss in 
the.seventli International will deserve 
the title, temporarily at lea.sl, of 
Horse of the World. 

FOR AN ACCOUNT OF AN AFTERNOON 

OF RUSSIAN RACING. TURN THE PAGE 
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RACING FOR THE RUBLES 


An Irish peer takes a flyer at Moscow's Hippodrome and 
finds some interesting variations on the sport of kings 

by JOHN GODLEY, LORD KILBRACKEN 


W HK\ I was ill Moscow recently on 
a journalislic :issi!^tum'iit. I took 
a tlay ofT from sjiutniks an<l Khru- 
shchev to go to the trotting races at 
the Hippodrome. These races are dif- 
ferent in Russia fr<»rn the otie.s we 
know - -curiously enough, they are 
not all sulky races, the horses heins 
sometimes ridden just like our (lat 
ra<'es, This lends them a little extra 
e.xcilemeiit . With me I toidv N'alia, 
the younji ami pretty j^irl interpreter 
who had been place<l at my disposal 
by Iiuourist. 1 could have Kone alone 
if I wished, iiut 1 fell her services 
would be indispensable, even thoutih 
she’d never been to the rai'es before 
and didn’t know a furlong from a 
fetlock. 

The Hippodrome is little more 


thati c . from Red Sciuare, at the 
far end of Gorky Street. The first 
race was at one o'clock, but 1 couldn’t 
leave till 1:30, and our taxi then 
made slow progress through the holi- 
flaying <Towds in the .streets. It was 
the day after the anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution and the whole 
city was still celebrating. Four races 
had hei'ii <lecide<l by the time we 
reached the course, but there w«‘re \'2 
on th<‘ program — one every I-'j nr -d 
minutes— so 1 had lots of time to 
lose my money. 

It was a briiliantl\- clear da.v. The 
long grandstand with its peeling yel- 
low paint and crumbling ornamented 
decorations seemed to belong to the 
15Hh century, as though it hadn’t 
beeti painted or clianged in any way 


since before the revolution. And very 
likel\- it hadn’t been. There weren’t 
many spectators, ami almost all v\c‘ri' 
men, most of them, it seemed, in 
black liats and black overcoats. In 
front of this pet-ling grandstami was 
the oval dirt track and, beyond it. a 
looming backtlrop, rose ibe gray sky- 
scrapers of .Moscow. 

.■\dmissi(jn to the most expensive 
enclosure was only eigfit rubles — tlie 
e<|uivalenl of She at the effective 
rale of exchange. Ch(*aper stand.s. I 
luul noticed, cost ftiur rubles and two 
rallies. \’:ilia and I. however, got into 
tlie best enclosure for nothing, by 
presenting two of the sighlseeing 
coupons provided liy Inlourist be- 
fore I left Lomlon. 

'I'he rae<> cards informed me that 
I was attemling the Bolshie Kaci-.s. 
in honor of the ■‘Foriiei b Atiiiix i-rsury 
of the Great ( )c 1 ober Socialisi Ui-xo- 
lution.” I lurnetl wilbont riclay to 
look at the list of borse.s for tlie next 
ra<'e. It’s dithcuit enough, God know.s, 
to pick a winner at the liesl of limes, 



Pliolograph.f by Jerry Cooke 


and r now found myself faced with 
choosing from tlie following: 

1. Ili'.ia 

12 . Ilpani.in 
BrrpMK 
nainr. 

llaaa.iiiKainii.nf 

.'(irpifK 

Seeking some kind of guidance, I 
asked Valia the meaning of the three 
lines of print at the top of the page. 
She had to ask for help to get an ex- 
act, knowledgeable translation, and 
she then wrote it down for me as fol- 
lows: “Fifth run. 2:10 }).m. For foal 
and mare of eldest age. Distance 
1,‘!00 m., 900 points ( '>40 270 90 1 ." 
It wa.sn’t any good my complaining 
llial the foal-and-mare-of-eldest-age 
part didn’t mean a thing; .she in- 
sisted that wa.s what it .said. ;I found 
out later that it was a race for colts 
and rdlies over 4 years old.) The dis- 
tance, l,f)00 meters, would be once 
around the track, 11 yards short of 
a mile. 

I asked about the points. 

“'riiat is prize money,’’ Valia said. 
“Fach point is worth 80 kopecks. 
'I'iie winning jockey receives 540 
point.s, so ho gets 432 rubles. The 
ennliiDird 



AFFLUENT MUSCOVITES basking in box seats are avid students of form sheet.s. There 
Ls no applause, hut horses and jockeys are freely insulled if ihe occasion demands. 




RACING FOR RUBLES roiitiniird 

spcond and third jockeys get 270 
points iukI id) points respectively.” 

I difln’t understand why they 
couhln’t just put down the prize mon- 
ey in rul)les, but instead I asked, 
tactlessly; "And how about the own- 
ers? How much prize money do they 
receive?” 

‘■(Jospodin Killirackeii!" saiii \'alia 
indignantly. "All horses belong to 
the state!” 

All horses, anyway, were now lined 
up for llie start; I reliiujuished the 
struggle for the moment and let the 
race go by without a bet. Jlmu 
Went out into a long lea<l, l)ul .ihp»k 
who seemed to have a great many 
supporters, was always well placed, 
and swp])t to the front at the dis- 
tance. The phlegmatic Russians 
didn’t show much excitement, but 
there was scattered cheering as h 
neared the winning post. His s' 
porters were counting their winni 
when llariiM came from nowhere 
and won by a neck in a sery thrilling 
finish. There were the usual com- 
plaints all round, such as 1 have heard 
0 !i race tracks all over the world when 
a favorite is narrowly beaten, and I 
turned my attention immediately to 
the vital problem of finding the next 
winner. 

We had watched the race from the 
rails, amongst a group of young men 
who had all backed iiaim'. \ alia 
now asked them for some information 
on the next race, which was one of 
the two biggest of the day, worth 
1,500 points to the winning jockey. 
They were all very helpful when they 



heard I came from Ireland, with the 
intense curiosity about the West 
which I had generally found in Rus- 
sia. Like true racegoers, however, 
they realized that the only thing 
which mattered right then was the 
next winner. My personal inclination 
was for .'iimKiiM, which means Clever 
Boy— or that’s how Valia translated 
it, anyway. Clever Boy’s rider, Master 
Jockey Tarasov, had a son riding in 
the same race, and with only .seven 
runners I thought the Tarasovs would 
share the spoils. My friends on the 
rails, however, scouted the idea, espe- 
cially a short little man in a white 
cap. who refused to tell me his name 
but who seemed extremely confident. 
He said it would be a pushover for 
KiiiiTaKT, which is pronounced “con- 
tact" and means contact. The others 
agreeil so confidently that I asked 
Valia to hack Contact for me: 10 
rubles on the nose. 

Valia. 1 could tell, disapproved of 
betting on principle, though I couUI 
see the idea fascinated her all the 
same. She joined the line at the pari- 
mutuel window rather as though she 
were lining up for opium. Ten rubles 
(.?! ! is the minimum stake, and I saw 
no signs of anything approaching 
heavy lietting: 100 rubles would be 
considered a very big wager. The 
tote, V'alia told me, keeps only two 
percent: needless to say, there are no 
bookies. I really wasn't surprised 
when Tarasov and son took the lead 
together with half a mile to go, from 
which point they had the verdict in 
safekeeping. The race went to father 
on Clever Boy by a comfortable two 
lengths from his son. The Tarasovs 


thus scooped 1,800 rubles i$180i be- 
tween them. Contact was soon out of 
contact and without much difficulty 
finished last. 

The man in the white cap was dis- 
appointed but not despondent, and 
informed me that the next result, at 
least, was completely a foregone con- 
clusion. There were only four runners, 
and the winner would be iipiniTe.ib, 
which is pronounced “priyatel” and 
means Ciood Friend. Despite my ex- 
perience with Contact, I felt I needed 
a good friend, and there was a regular 
gleam in Valia’s eye when I gave her 
all of 20 rubles to stake. The issue was 
never in doubt; Priyatel won by 20 
lengths or more. 

A CHAMPION COMING UP 

I had backed my first Ru.ssian win- 
ner, which called for a celebration, 
and we all went to the bar, where 
Valia had a mineral water and the 
rest of us had vodkas, and there was a 
good deal of backslapping and toast 
drinking. When the dividend was an- 
nounced. I learned that I had won a 
grand total of six rubles. This would 
not even pay for the drinks. Valia 
said it didn’t matter, however, be- 
cause in the next race, according to 
Mr. Whitecap, there was an even 
greater certainty: a gray mare named 
Ki.iiiiKii, which is pronounced “vy- 
eshka’’ and means watchtower.“She is 
champion of Moscow Hippodrome,” 
Valia informed me. 

This time she suggested that I put 
on the money, perhaps because she 
was afraid that she might herself be 
tempted to bet. I did so, by holding 
up the appropriate number of fingers 


and tendering 20 rubles. Watchtower 
was left at least 80 lengths at the 
start, and was still 10 lengths behind 
every other runner when they passed 
the stands the first time around. (The 
race was over 2,400 meters, a circuit 
and a half.) However, all my friends 
were still perfectly certain she would 
win. And so, in fact, she did: Watch- 
tower seemed suddenly to start mov- 
ing twice as fast as any other horse in 
the race, went straight through her 
field, and was soon five or 10 lengths 
clear. From this point there was no 
holding her; she went farther and 
farther ahead, and won by 80 or 40 
lengths. 

Having learned my lesson over 
Priyatel, I didn’t .suggest drinks this 
time. It was just as well. My winnings 
amounted to precisely four rubles, 
odds of I to 5, which wouldn’t have 
paid for Valia’s mineral water. 

My big thrill of the day came in 
the next race when Jockey Second 
Class Olga Burdova, a buxom wench 
on whose talents I risked 20 rubles, 
drove her horse from behind to win 
me 127 rubles. Valia at this .stage 
suggested we call it a day, perhaps 
because her desire to gamble was now 
becoming irresistible. I agreed: it was 
getting chilly and I’d only lose all 
my winnings. 

Later I totted up my profit and 
lo.ss account as we drove back to the 
gray city. 

“Fve won 87 rubles," I told Valia 
finally. This was not quite $9, but it 
seemed a major triumph. 

She gave me one of her sidelong 
looks. 

“Capitalist," she said. end 


system," Cooke reported, "alternate.s between mamhos and Russian love songs, betting lines form up before windows as 

and an impas-sioned announcer de-scribes the first half of the race but not the finish.” the players take final look at their forms. 





Beyond the familiar sights that have long attracted 
tourists to the Hawaiian Islands, visitors today 
are finding, in the deep waters off the storied 
beaches, in the craters and in the mountains, new 
sights, new beauty and a new bounty of sport 


New Songs of Old Hawaii 


by COLES PHINIZY 

Photofpaphs htj Toni Frissell 


T hk VACATioSKKS \vh(» (h‘sp«‘nd upon Hawaii find tliat, 
on thnso Kracfful islands, all the tlreams spun in the 
travel ads do indeed come true. At the tourist port of 
Honolulu there is a lei for ever.v lra\eler's neek. Out 
at the beach of Waikiki there are surf riders performing 
matchlessly on every wave and rainbows arching over 
Diamond Head. And as promised. Hawaii presents vivid 
sunsets, waving palms and (lancing girls. 

The basic tourist unit which now comes to Hawaii 
is not a married couple, but a trinity of man, woman 
and camera. So many have come, clicked their shulter.s 
and gone that it is po.ssible to predict what sort of 
record eacli new trinity will gather. The record inev- 
itably will include pictures of surf, waving palms, Di- 
amond Head and dancing girls, and perhaps pictures of 
.Mr. 'I'ourist standing coyly antong the girls, and inev- 
itably pictures of .Mrs. Touri.st .standing, still as a l)ran- 
dy decanter, in tront of Diamond Head. The man, 
woman and camera who join a guided tour for a whirl 
of the outlying islands usually add to their record pho- 
tographs of la\'a llows and llowers, old churches and 
sugar mills, and at least one picture of the historic sites 
where Captain James Cook's men landed long ago and 
gave the natives ironware, goats and trinkets. 

To lake in even a fair portion of sites and scenes the 
traveler must hurry, and in hurrying he gains and also 
loses. The traveler moving fast, bent on pleasing the 
eye, may miss entirely the fact that in their varied set- 
tings these islands offer a bounty of sport, a variety of 
things to do a.s well as .see. After a week of being hu.stled 
through history and scenery on a guided tour, an.v man 
with a yen lor action, with a jot ol curiosity to him, is 
likely to rebel, abandon his lourmates and be found 
consorting with the natives. And the natives of Hawaii 
in 1958, though perhaps no more interesting than those 
of Captain Cook's day, are having a whale of a time on 
their island mountains and in the waters around. 

More than 160,000 mainlanders vacation in the is- 
lands every year, and of late the annual migration.s have 
included more and more sportsmen who find the islands 


offer action both ordinary and unusual. Though the 
fact has only recently been played up, it occurs to any 
fisherman that there should be fishing of several sorts in 
the dct'ps surrounding all the islands. It occurs to any 
hunter who has trod upon the tails of barred doves on 
the pavements of Waikiki that there must be game in 
the hills. There are many sportsmen, from age 20 to age 
50. who now decide it is worth more to rent a surfboard 
and ride triumphantly and incompetenlly on a small 
wave than to passively watch the e.vperts. .-Vny man 
who wanders in a scant span ol 15 miles from rain for*‘st 
into arid plains of cact.i.s and algarroba and see.s snow 
crests .standing over tropic water naturally comes to 
Wonder about the excitements of this varied land. 

To the visitor who comes (or sport, the i.slands still 
guarantee a largess of beauty and a fair sampling of 
liistorv. 'I’he island.s are .scarcely large enough to hide 
the .sights from anyone. The pheasant hunter is hereby 
guaranteed his share of mist, rain and raini>ows and livid 
gold light from the dying sun. The man going for bone- 
fish or to spearfish on the island of Kauai will pass an 
old sugar mill on his way. The fishermen who have re- 
cently boated very large marlin off the island of Hawaii 
were all running within sight of the oldest church and 
the bay where the i’olynesians killed Captain Cook. 

The sportsS which have attracted and very likely will 
continue to attract men and women to Hasvaii are those 
which fit intimately into the original geographic plan of 
water, rock, beach, rain lorest, moor and volcanic crater, 
.\one of these sporl.s i.s unique; mo.st of them are la- 
miliar experiences presented by Hawaii in new and very 
striking settings. Only one popular Lsland sport — wave 
riding — is original; the rest are imports which have been 
enjoyed for some years by the islanders. There are 

foiiliiiuid 


SPELLBOUND OH u LTUg, H Hawaiian nu-rniaid, Sally Hire, 
is absorbed in the furious spectacle of the surf that assaults 
the raggetl biitllements of lava on the east coast of Maui. 
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HAWAII nitiliiiilril 



A WATER SKIER c'uts a path down the wandering Wailua 
River that tumbles out of the rain-drenched mountain heart 
of Kauai and winds through sleep green hills to the sea. 


among the ialanders eminent performers in ali these 
sports who. in .some case.s for rea.sonahle paj’ and some- 
times for the sheer hell ol it. are pleased to guide and 
advise visitors. A few kings of sports are worth intro- 
ducing here, since the outlander who moves into tlieir 
domain may want to meet them, or may accidentally 
meet them, or— the .sizes of the islands being what they 
are— may at least come upon the traces these kings have 
left upon the land. 

The first king that a visitor shoultl notice is Robert 
I Rabbit) Keki, who is usually accessible on Waikiki 
Beach, for he is a master of wave riding, the original 
island sport. One hundred and eighty years ago, at a time 
civilized Kuropeari.s were still possessed b.v a medieval 
dread of water. Captain Cook in bis journal marvele<l at 
the bold, swimming Polynesians. When Cook was fatally 
stabbed by natives during a sad misunderstanding, a 
Lieutenant James King took up the captain’s tjuill, writ- 
ing about the natives without rancor, as coolly as if he 
were merely substituting while the captain recovered 
from a night of rum. ’I'he natives, i..ieutenanl King 
noted, actually made sport of the fearful surf, scurrying 
to sea on boards, then sliding back on a boiling wave. 

W AVK Rider Rabbit Keki warrants attention but not 
because he is neces-sarily the best rider— there are 
indeed a dozen thereabouts who might outslide and out- 
run him on a given wave. Keki epitomizes several things 
about liawaii and the Hawaiian attitude toward sport. 
He is, first ofT, composed typically as a Hawaiian, which 
means he is not pure I'olynesian but, rather, a racial 
mishmash of the sort that distres-ses ardent racists and 
makes Hawaii a bright land in this morbid era when 
great race.s and nations are bickering like baboons. Rab- 
bit Keki is a 5-fool fi' -j-inch, muscular IfiJ-pounder. a 
genetic compound of Polyne.sian, Scotch. Chinese. Irish 
and Shoshone Indian. The man on the board next to 
Keki on a wave may be fractional parts of French, Portu- 
guese, Filipino, Japanese an<l Spanish, and Ibis may 
have nothing fundamental in common with Keki e.xcept 
wave riding, which in Hawaii is usually enough. Hawaii 
and its spirit of compatibility stand as some sort of shin- 
ing example for the rest of the world. It is this compati- 
bility. above all. that make.s the island a good land for 
active visitors. In Ha>Aaii the visiting sportsman neces- 
sarily (and happily) mixes, 'i'oday the man on the surf- 
board next to Rabbit Keki may be another islamler or 
he may be a 100' , tourist from Waukegan, Illinois, 50 
years old, ashamed of his paunch and so surprised to find 
himself standing on a wa''e that heshout.s futilely to his 
wife ashore for God’s sake to look (juick. 

At Waikiki. Rabbit Keki has taught surfhoarding to 
over 5,000 visitors lamong them Mrs. Gary Cooper. Ac- 
tor Robert Mitchum, Shotputter Parry O'Brien and 
Swimmer Robin Moore). Several years ago Keki taught 
two gentle TO-year-old ladies from Minnesota to stand 
on a board in their first le.sson. 'I'he picture of theiii lin- 
gers in his mind— two ladies standing stiff and gaunt- 
legged as blue herons, shrilling with glee as they slide to 
shore — and it has confounded Keki ever since that hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists never try the sport. Keki 
and other instructors estimate that not one in 50 visitors 
tries surfboarding, though certainly one out of every two 


could learn enough in one lesson to get a taste of it. 
Without trying, many visitors conclude that they can- 
not learn. Too many are inhibited, coming to the islands 
in the thrall of an unfortunate mainland belief that any 
sportsman over 30 who does not have a physique like 

A HUNTING PARTY of ranchcrs, (from left) Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Rice and the Richard 
Baldwin-s, .■let.s out with their field dog.s to hunt pheasant in the 
mist-hung swales and high ranges on the flank of a volcano. 


Sandow should confine himself to dog paddling, occa- 
sional tennis and a slow death of weekend golf. 

Rabbit Keki epitomizes the rather different Hawaiian 
attitude, a zest for many sports that wanes only gradu- 
ally with age. Hawaiians perhaps lack the slam-bang 
fervor of the Australians, but they have a special, seem- 
ingly almost mystical gift for doing very vigorous things 
with remarkable ease. Rabbit Keki is now in his early 
30s, an old man by some mainland sporting standards, 
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ISLAND FASHIONS, sueh as thf iw(i-pie(v swimsuit worn ijy 
Celeste McClain, reflect Hawaii's talent for puttinR to l>eau- 
liful Use the clothes and the customs of its varied races. 
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but Still readi' for almost atty sport. In recent years, in 
the Lslands and on the mainland he has enjoyed himself 
thoroughly riding waves, skiing on both snow and water, 
playing football, tennis, ice hockey, golf, handball and 
squash. Keki was scheduled to represent the U.S. in 
wave riding in the international meet in Australia three 
years ago, but before embarking he broke three ribs 
when an oddly cracking wave carried five surfboards 
away from greenhorns and dashed the whole lumber pile 
into Keki’s back. He has several times paddled in an 
outrigger canoe in the SR-mile marathon race through 
the wind-torn channel from Molokai Island to Oahu. He 
won Hawaii’s international surfing title three years ago 
at Makaha, Oahu's leeward beach, where a series of 
20-foot waves may suddenly rise and thunder in and as 
suddenly subside, so that a good rider on the last wave 
can sometimes catch the rebounding back swell and ride 
back out to sea. Keki oeca.sjonaIly may be found riding 
on his chest in the steep, dumping waves at Makapuu, 
the small windward beach where body surfers must 
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UNIQUE Muu-Muus. wom foF evening by Heather Philpotls 
and Sheila Corbett, arc the islands’ colorful adaptation of 
the drab rlothe.s early missionaries enforced on the natives. 
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THE KIMONO of Japan, a country contributing much to is- 
land culture, has been modified into the two-piece design 
of silk jacket and trousers worn above l)y Mrs. Phiipolts. 


IN A TRADITIONAL VEIN, the kimono al.so is worn by llawai- 
ians ca-sually at home. This one, tailored for Mrs, June Har- 
ris, is an imported Japanese print on hand-washable cotton. 
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know how to angle left or right on the shoulder of the 
wave to keep from gutting themselves on the rocks. 

Good Hawaiian board riders have been clocked at 
over 30 miles an hour as they are angling — “sliding,” as 
it is commonly known— on the shoulder of a wave. The 
sport in the ultimate, like skiing, requires footwork and 
finesse in shifting the body weight— fine points that 
Waikiki instructors are willing to teach to anyone who 
wants more than a few lessons. The beginner who tries 
too many tricks prematurely at Waikiki should bear in 
mind that outrigger canoes have the right of way on 
the wave, and that the coral under the water does not 
move for anybody. 

S OME years ago, Jack Ackerman, the king of another 
Hawaiian sport, diving, might have been found at 
Waikiki, Makapuu or Makaha, riding with Surfer Keki, 
but most often now Ackerman is headed under the 
waves. While Ackerman’s domain is of particular inter- 
est to divers, he is the one wanderer of all the islands 
who could tell a sportsman the most about all of them— 
assuming he could be located. "The man you should 
talk to,” an islander often advises the visitor, “is Jack 
Ackerman. He was here last week, but I don’t know 
where he went.” 

Ackerman was born in Rockford, Illinois, of Polyne- 
sian-Scotch-American parents. He learned to swim in 
the Kishwaukee River, and has been diving in Hawaii 
for over 20 years, for sport, for science, to satisfy his 
own curiosity about a number of things, and as consult- 
ant, subject and cameraman for Hollywood units that 
come to the islands to make underwater spectacles and 
thriller-dillers. He has left some of his skin on the sub- 
merged basaltic crags of all the main islands of the Ha- 
waiian chain. 

To the sportsman who dives in Hawaii, Ackerman 
offers this advice: “Know how to swim well and how to 
use a scuba before you try deep diving in Hawaii. If you 
want to dive seriously and have never dived before in 
Hawaii, dive with someone who has, or you may break 
your neck. Anyone who wants to spearfish and be a 
sport about it, I will guide him, provided he is not 
trigger-happy. Let’s say ^butchered fish in my day— 
it’s a stage I guess we ail go through— but 1 do not 
favor butchery.” 

The diver accustomed to North American waters will 
find some differences in Hawaii that warrant Acker- 
man’s advice. The Islands are a product of a three-mile- 
deep submarine vent. The chain was built by volcanic 
action and is still abuilding. The submarine floor drops 
off very sharply, and in that respect, underwater Ha- 
waii is somewhat like the U.S. West Coast and far differ- 
ent from the waters most Easterners have visited. The 
water is too warm for the vertical world of kelp that ac- 
commodates marine life on the West Coast. The depths 
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ON A ciNOERY FLOOR studdcd With strange, weathered rom- 
nunts of volcanic rock. Trail Rider Frank Freitas loads a party 
of visitors through the great, quie.scent crater of Haleakala. 



IN A DELUGE spillinK down a sh(K*r bluff on the windward coast 
of the island of Maui, Sally Riw (riijht- K«itibo1s with two 
visitors from Britisli Columbia, John and Elixabclh Armour. 
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are generally too great to support a munificence of coral 
like the Caribbean shoals ; the land is still being changed 
too much by erosion and flowing lava to encourage a 
fringing reef. There are only three pinpricks of land 
within 1,000 miles of the Hawaiian chain, and so the 
islands have a constant surge around them, a surge that 
is often mild but at times strong when the violence of 
remote storms awakens again in the shoaling waters. 
The wind blows predominantly out of the northeast, so 
on about half the coast of each island the surge is joined 
by local forces. 

On several of the islands there are divers who enjoy 
going under at night, when flashlights offer a different, 
eerie world where eels swim in the open, lobsters stir 
sociably in thesandand the eyes of checker- 
board shrimp wink red in the edge of light. 

Ackerman advises the visitor that by day 
or night, as elsewhere, sharks and barra- 
cuda will eat fish from the fisherman’s 
spear; the eels, as elsewhere, will bite the 
hand that reaches too eagerly into a nook 
for a lobster. The family of Carangidae— 
the jacks, as they are known most places — 
come big in Hawaii and are the favorite 
game of the deep diver, who is inclined to 
call most larger members of the family by 
the single native name ulna. There are, 

.strangely, no groupers (though biologists 
are trying now to introduce them). Divers 
from the mainland will see some familiar 
species paraded under new names. A spe- 
cies of bright-striped sergeant major is 
there, masquerading under the name of 
matno, and looking deceptively like a local striped habit- 
ue of coral called manini. The local relative of the 
squirrelfish is called j/’h; the bonefish is called o'/o; the 
parrotfish, uhu. The most bizarre of the Hawaiian trig- 
gerfish has clownish colors somewhat like the (jueen 
triggerfish, and a clow’nish way at times of fleeing back- 
wards into its hole. The learned fi.shwatcher who revels 
in grunting new names for a lot of old friends should 
by all moans add the Hawaiian trigger to his list. It is 
called humuhiiinuHukunukuapua’a. 

Three years ago. a brief and sensational entry into 
Jack Ackerman’s underwater world was made by 48- 
year-old Henry Chee, the master of another growing 
Hawaiian sport, marlin fishing. Chee, the son of a Chi- 
ne.se banana planter, has been bringing sportsmen and 
marlin together for the past 22 years as mate and skipper 
of a charter boat on the Kona coast of the big island, 
Hawaii. Henry Chee does not care at all for swimming 
or diving, and three years ago just a moment before he 
suddenly entered Jack Ackerman’s world, Chee had 
lieen busy minding his own business. Aboard his boat 
Malia, Mr. Leon Kingsley, a former chairman of Pasa- 
dena’s Tournament of Roses, had been battling a 882- 
pound marlin for 45 minutes. The marlin was still a 
shade green, but done enough. Skipper Chee thought, to 
attempt boating. Chee reached for the leader. The mar- 
lin bolted and broke it. In an attempt to gaff the fish 
before it sounded, Chee shouted for Mate Herman 
Kunewa to put the Malia astern quick. Reaching for 
the gaff, Chee lost his balance. As he fell over the stern, 
he thought only of the terrible spinning propeller and 


tried to go as deep as possible. He cleared the propeller, 
came up at mid-hull, scraped along the keel and emerged 
beyond the bow. unseen by Fisherman Kingsley and 
Mate Kunewa, who were saying last rites for him on 
the stern. The marlin had been swept under the boat 
with Chee and was rolling in the water beside him. 
Chee seized the marlin’s bill. Holding on and shouting, 
he saw a shark rising beneath him. Chee’s dedication to 
his sport had by then reached its limit. He scrambled 
for the boat as the marlin, apparently tired and not car- 
ing for the shark either, repeatedly sounded and sur- 
faced. Safely aboard again, Chee ordered the boat 
astern and gaffed the marlin. When they finally got 
ashore, in the log he keeps of all his catches Skipper 
Chee routinely reported that, in a north-running cur- 
rent, four miles off Keahole Point, using artificial squid. 
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Mr. L. Kingsley took a 882-pound marlin in 45 minutes. 

There are a number of fishing areas that in one respect 
or another qualify as the place for billfish. Kona is the 
place for marlin for several reasons beyond the big size 
of the fish. The Kona coast drops off sharply so that, as 
off Havana, marlin over 300 pounds can be taken within 
a quarter mile of shore. The fisherman gets 7 ' hours of 
fishing in an eight-hour charter. Only the man addicted 
to action and more action is apt to be disappointed off 
Kona, for strikes are not frequent in an average day. 
However, a strike most often means a very big fish, and 
the essential virtue of the place is the consistency of 
big marlin throughout the year (there is some slackening 
in early winter and again briefly in the spring). All fish- 
ermen appreciate the easy weather, guaranteed on the 
Kona coast about 90 days out of every 100. 

’Fhe Kona coast is on the lee side of the big island of 
Hawaii. The volcano, Mauna Loa, forms a backdrop for 
the southern half of the Kona marlin area. In the depths 
the surge on an average day barely asserts itself. The 
water is generally dappled by a slight chop from a mild 
onshore wind prompted by eddying and convection cur- 
rents rising up the lava-striped flank of Mauna Loa. 

As he hunts for marlin in the Kona waters off Keahole 
Point, Skipper Henry Chee can see, above him and far 
away — 25 miles away — sunlight shining on a different 
kingdom of hunters. Beyond Keahole Point and the 
modest summit of Mt. Hualalai rises the tallest island 
mountain, Mauna Kea. On the lee slope of Mauna Kea, 
where the grasslands burnished by the sun are inter- 
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spersed with brush and clumps of mamani trues, pub- 
lic hunting grounds stretch from fi.OOO feet elevation up 
over the volcanic rubble that caps Alauna Kea at Id,- 
800 feet. In proper season, somewhere in the grass or 
rubble, the visitor may come upon Harold i Sonny) 
Henderson, a genial -lO-year-old Scots-Eng!ish-l‘olyne- 
sian whose eminence as a hunter is well established hut 
is— as is the case with many active Hawaiians— rather 
obscured l)y peculiar distinctions in several sports. 
Around his home town of Hilo, Henderson is known 
also as a good scratch golfer who, just like that, dropped 
the game cold in favor of hunting. Henderson seldom 
fishes, f)ut he is probabi;- the only sportsman who has 
caught fish in his own bathtub, a distinction that was 
thrust upon him in lS)4fi when a 4U-foot tidal wave 
filled his home with water and fish. 

Hunting in Henderson’s realm on Mauna Kea is a 
genuine pleasure, albeit an artificial one. Biologi.st.s 
reckon that when the first Polynesians came asliore 
there was only one mammal on the islands, a small 
brown bat blown in from somewhere. The islands had 
one unique, nonmigratory species each of stilt, of rail, of 
gallinule, coot, duck and goose, 'i'hestilt is gone, and the 
other aboriginal waterfowl are uncomfortably close to 
extinction. The domestic life and wildlife now flourishing 
on the islands were imported, for better or for worse. 
The islands offer the hunter a choice of feral sheep, 
goat and pig, a.xi.s deer, California Valley and Japanese 
quail, barred and lace-neck doves, ringneck pheasant, 
chukar partridge and wild pigeon. 

There is little public hunting on the island of Oahu, 
and to what outer island the hunter goes depends on 
the game he wants. 'J'he wild sheep are available only 
on the rocky summit of Mauna Kea on Hawaii, which 
also offers the best ranges for pig, pheasant and cliukar. 
The island of Molokai is best for Valley quail: Lanai is 
the island for axis deer and the small, Japanese quail. 
The public hunting lands of Maui are second to those 
of Hawaii for pheasant and chukar. The bird season 
usually extends (with hunting permitted only on week- 
ends) from mid-fall through early winter. The rules for 
big game vary greatly l)y the year. All hunters should 
check with the Hawaii Visitors Bureau in Honolulu l)e- 
fore going; these are not large islands, and almost con- 
stant changes of the hunting rules from year to year are 
a necessary part of good game management. 

The prime merit of hunting in Hawaii perhaps will 
forever lie, not in the abundance of game, but in tlie 
beauty of the range where the game abounds. 'I’he moun- 
tain slope stretching upward from the hunter may have 
the look of a Scottish moor hung with mist, the knobs 
of land appearing and disappearing behind vapor 
shrouds, the rainbows coming and fading in the changing 
light. Acros.s the slope a distant peak may staiul stark 
against the sky, a balllement of lava at the moment 
besieged by storm, its builres.ses blackened under rain 
clouds. Down the mountain slope, under shreds of white 
summer clouds, the gra.sslands may be spangled with 
sunlight and shadows that move slowly over llie land 
and melt into the distant ocean. 

From the lofty Imnting range on the volcano Mauna 
Kea the ramparts of another kingdom are visible far 
away. Sixty-five mile.s northwest of Mauna Kea, on the 
island of Maui, the vast, moonlike crater of Haleakala 


rises 10,02.5 feet to catch a blanket of clouds from the 
trade winds. The crater of Haleakala is currently man- 
aged by the IJ.S. Government and spiritually ruled by a 
round-faced, button-nosed Portuguese trail rider named 
Frank Freita.s. 'I'he technologists now laying plan.s for 
the movement of men to the moon would do well to 
consider Frank Freitas for the landing party. He is, at 
this point, emotionally conditioned for moon living, 
having spent most of a lifetime guiding visitors on horse- 
back around the 15 .square mile.s of crater floor. Freitas’ 
world is one of utter quiet, but Freitas liimsolf is often 
in full voice. Being quite deaf, he always speaks loud 
enough for himself to hear, loud enough for anyone else 
within 50 yards. The trail into the crater winds Ihrougli 
5-'} switchbacks hugging the .sheer side of a 1.000-foot 
clifT. As the horses clatter gingerly over the outcrop- 
pings in the narrow trail, Freitas, to put everyone at 
ease, keeps up a running commentary in a voice loud 
enough to start a rockslido. 

I N the crater of Haleakala, detritus spewed from 
minor eruptions has piled up in cone-shaped hills— 
small, new mountains born in the maw of one great 
mountain. On the cindery plains, like the ruins of gro- 
tesque .statuary done by some .surrealistic madman, odd 
configurations of ha.salt cast shadows both beckoning 
and threatening. As he leads a party past these weath- 
ered traces of the hot, volcanic pa.st, Frank Freitas .sup- 
plies the necessary statistics of this strange land, but he 
is never a slave of ordinary facts. He flavors the dry 
details with reminiscences and asides, garnishes the facts 
with flights of fancy. For several minutes be will describe 
the good meals he will cook at the overnight cabin. He 
will follow this with a diatribe against visitors who drop 
trash in this unspoiled wilderness. He will interrupt 
the diatribe to point out the odd, sparse vegetation of 
the soilless plains. There by the trail he shows the vis- 
itors the ash-gray stems of the silversword plant, a 
species never found outside Haleakala. Beyond the 
sparse growth of silversword, the visitor sees a crude 
trail— it looks like the spoor of a great reptile — winding 
over the volcanic scree. "What is that?" the visitor asks. 

Freitas is forever a free man, whose imagination can- 
not be shackled. "oiANT black ckabs!” he roars. 
"They come out of the hills at night and we hunt 
Thkm!" While pondering this improhahility, the visitor 
may see white specks standing out on the dark face of 
a distant hill. Not knowing these are more rare silver- 
swords shining in the sun, he again asks Freitas. 

"chu kens!" shouts Freitas, "white chicken-s.” 
"What can a chicken eat here?” the visitor asks. 
"NOTHiNCr,” roars Freitas. "The United Stales aumy 
shoots feed in here by antiairchaft guns.” 

In the early mornings, before the sun has moved 
above the misty rims of the old volcanoes, north of 
the town of Lahaina on the island of Maui, 82-year-oUI 
Frank Kahahane and his grizzled Uncle Libert are 
pushing a deep-hulled outrigger canoe off the beach. As 
they liead out into the slick water under the power of a 
small outboard, Kahahane and his Uncle Libert seem to 
be net-fishermen of an ordinary sort. But they are not. 

Frank Kahahane is half Polynesian, half Spanish, a 
deep-chested, good-looking man who is called upon oc- 
casionally by visiting movie units to play the part of a 
proud warrior or king. For most of his living he depen<ls 
on netting small, mackerel-like fish called upe/u. The 
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luck Kahaiiane anfl his uncle Liberl have with their 
nets depends greatly on the cooperation they get from 
a 5' j-foot, 75-pound, one-eyed barracuda named Jacob. 

After launching their canoe, Kahaiiane and Uncle 
Libert angle upshore until they are off the Waikule 
Road that runs straight up the mountain flank. By lin- 
ing up a pine with the end of a pier to the south they 
know they are a half mile offshore, directly over Jacob’s 
deep-blue acre. Frank Kahahane cuts the motor and taps 
on the hull— one tap, a pause; three quick taps, a pause, 
and two more tap.s. Kahahane repeats the signal, waits. 
Standing in the how for a better look, Uncle Libert points 
toward the stern, wliere a long shining form slowly ma- 
terializes in the blue. Jacob has come. 

The big barracuda moves alongside the Imll, ruffling 
the surface as he rolls slightly to take a piece of opelu 
that Uncle Libert drops to him. Libert knows that this 
big fish, which has just accepted an advance payment 
for his services, is Jacob and no other. At this spot no 
other barracuda ever comes. The visitor who doubts this 


crowd close to’him. Uncle Libert retrieves the weight and 
gives the water another dasli of pumpkin, and another. 
Each time Jacob plays his part, drawing the opelu into a 
clump. Between dashes of pumpkin. Kahahane and 
Libert lower a cone-shaped net untler the gathering fish 
and slowly raise it. After Uncle Libert’s final cast has 
scattered pumpkin aliout 10 feet below the surface, they 
quickly pull the net up. From liis spot in the midst of 
the fawning opelu, Jacob, as if on cue, swims c|Uickly up 
over the net rim. leaving the opelu trapped. Uncle Lib- 
ert cuts up several opelu and pays Jacob off. 

Wlien the sun is high and the npelii fishing slackens, 
Kahahane steers for home, running six or eiglit knots, 
lea\ ing Jacob to shift for himself. However far they have 
taken Jacob, whenever they next set out— that after- 
noon or the next day — they go back for Jacob to the 
same spot, where the Waikule Road runs up the moun- 
tain. Jacob always goes back to liis acre. 

The Lahaina coast is a favored retreat of lluwaiians 
vacationing in their own islands. The Pioneer Inn in 




can look through a glass-bottom bucket. Jacob’s left eye 
has a milky cast. The fish is blind in that eye and slow to 
take a bait offered on that side. As Jacob leers up 
through the bucket, the visitor can see his fine teeth 
an{l on the barracuda’s back a slash mark, a painful 
brand that he got bv swimming too close to a propeller. 

When Jacob comes, Kahahane starts the motor and 
[iroceeds at two knots to whatever .spot seems likely for 
schooling opelu that day. Jacob follows. When Kaha- 
hane cuts the motor again. Uncle Libert spreads a piece 
of liluc denim cloth, about handkerchief size, on the top 
of the fishhold amidships. There is a cord and a 10-ounce 
weight attached to one corner of this cloth. From a cask. 
Uncle Libert takes a handful of yellow mush — cooked 
pumpkin — drops it in the cloth, then folds the cloth 
snugly around the mush and the weight, 'fhen, while 
watching through the bucket, he casts the cloth-wrapped 
bundle into the water. As the line pays out through his 
hand, he suddenly checks the bundle’s descent. Forty 
feet below, the cloth falls away from the weight, a 
bomb hurst of pumpkin mush colors the water and small 
opelu can be seen darting into the cloud of pumpkin, 
h'rotn behind the boat, moving with the ease of one who 
knows his part well, the barracuda Jacob swims through 
the gathering ma.ss of opelu, and as he does, the opelu 


the old whaling town of Lahaina abounds in cats and 
convivial people. Neither the cats nor the convivial 
people could care less whether a newcomer has just 
sailed in from New York, from Rarotonga or from the 
dark side of the moon. Some who come spend all their 
days in the hotel bar, some fish the excellent grounds, 
some skin-dive with Frank Kahahane after octopus, 
some sit in the shade of a big banyan tree, some go to 
local luaus, where the host may serve pig or may serve 
dog. There are plans for flo.ssy hotels on the Lahaina 
coast, hut for a precious moment, tourism is still pleas- 
antly and delightfully at ebb. Tourist groups do make 
a fast pass at the old town, but seldom do they linger 
long enough to pat a cat, ta.ste a dog or look upon the 
barracuda named Jacob. 

Often in the late afternoon, as fisherman Frank Ka- 
hahane and Uncle Libert are finishing their netting off 
the Maui shore, 11)0 miles away on the island of Kauai 
another fisherman is setting out. Forty-six-year-old 
Shigeo Akaji of Kauai earns a living as a payroll clerk 
and a sportswriter. and between jobs he fishes for o'io, 
the bonefish, on his island’s south coast, in the lee of 
Mt. Kahili and the weathering remnants of the Hoary 
Head Range. Along part of this coast a bluff of pale 
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oolitic rock rises feet out of tlie water. Tlie surface 
of tlie soft bluff is eroded now and studded with pro- 
trusions as ragged as shark teeth. The surge of sea has 
for years been pounding at the ba.se of the bluff, under- 
cutting it. To fish. Akaji perches on an overhang that 
projects 1.5 feet over the water, so that each wave sweep- 
ing under him thumps against the face of the undercut, 
shatters into a curtain of spray and with a prolonged 
his.s rolls seawani again until its frotli Ls overwhelmed 
by the next assaulting wave. 

Farther west along the coast, lava bulwarks stand 
more firmly against the sea. As Akaji picks his way 
over the tangled breakdown at the water’s edge to a 
favored fishing spot, he skirts a lava cliffside pocked 
svith sma!!. dark caves. The Polynesians used to bury 
their cherished dead in such caves; in the silt of one 
hole on .Xkaji's route hits of bone are exposed — a vestige 
perhaps of some king or commoner, or the remains 
perhaps of a cooked pig. 'I'here are dusky, feathered 
jaegers roosting in nooks along the blulT, so close to 
Akaji’s trail that he might reach out and stroke them. 
To olTsel the hunger induced by the outdoors, Akaji 
scouts the rocks near the waterline, brushes aside the 
thick strands of brown sea wrack to pluck tlie edible 
green seaweed called limu. With his knife he pries off 
the rocks .small limpets, called opihi. that have the rich 
sea flavor of rock oysters. 

In Hawaii the bonefi.sli i-s apprwiated both a.s game 
and as food— it is often enjoyed raw at a luau by na- 
tives and visitors. There is in Hawaii some fishing for 
bonefish in shallow.s, in the traditional maimer of the 
Caribbean, but along the steeper coasts the metliod of 
taking is different. Shigeo Akaji bottom-fishes, using a 
long surf pole and surf reel, casting far to get his rigging 
into fairly deep water on a sand bottom away from 
rocks. Hi.s hook, dressed usually with a strip of octopus, 
is a distinctive Hawaiian type, with sharp incurving 
point designed to minimize snagging and to hold witli 
certainly once it is set in a fi.sh. When fishing from a 
high bluff so iiis line angles down to a good tie, Akaji 
often will not retrieve to clieck his bait for hours l)Ut. 
instead, merely .snap on another ieadered hook and thus 


slide a fre.sh bait down the line. The Kauai coasts have 
proved to be good grounds, 'fhe current world record, 
18 pounds l’ ounces, was taken off the island’s west 
coast: the commercial netter.s occasionally bring 20- 
pounders to market. On his ledge Akaji sometimes gets 
nothing and .sometimes gets a <lozen bonefisli. Often he 
spends the wliole night there, lulled to sleep liy the sif- 
fiing. murmuring .sea and wakenetl inlenniltently by the 
tinkle of a hell tied to his pole tip to advise him when- 
ever a honefish visits his bait below. 

S IIKOOO .\KAJr’s father came from .Japan in a contract 
labor gang to help nut with the sugar cane. Akuji’s 
mother was a mail-order briile, wooed liy his futlier in 
a letter and consenting by return mail. (lenetically, 
Akaji is Japanese: economically, he i.s a byproduct of 
the sugar-cane industry; sociologically, there is little 
uiii<^ue about him at all — he i.s a typical islamler, in a 
sliort lifetime Americanized, acclimated, assimilated 
and alisorbed. 

'I'he visitor who allows himself some slack time to 
wander al)iiut, vi.siting a volcano here, a .seacoast there, 
is taken l)y the remarkable capacity the.se small islands 
have for alisorbing almost anything, whether it be a 
mile-widestream of hot lava, a tidal wave, an incursion of 
mongoosesandratsora louring busload ofStetsoned Tex- 
ans. The land itself seems to exert a gentle, undiminishing 
inlluence on the people, imbuing many cras.s, latter-day 
prospectors with the instinct of the old 1‘olynesians to 
share the plea.sures of the land with all comers. ’’I’he land 
has this effect perhaps because the islands them.selves, 
like their human culture, are new and alive, sustained 
still by an inner fire. The oldest of the inhaliited islands. 
Kauai, boiled up out of the .sea onJ.\- about 10 million 
years ago — just yesterday, as geologists measure things. 
'I’he frothy seas are continually tearing away at the 
windward sides of all the islands, the homemade weather 
wears down ilie mountains: the dynamic forces of erup- 
tion are still building, The necessary inrlustry and agri- 
culture have changed the scene, and here and there the 
garish architecture, the clieap tinsel and neon and brassy 
pretensions of tasteless men offend the eye. But the land 
Is still alive, aiifl with the help of appreciative people is 
pre.serving its soul and its essential character. end 
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SPORTS IN HAWAII: HOW, WHERE, HOW MUCH 


TRANSPORTATtON. The Hawaiian Is- 
lands are seven hours fmm the mainland 
by plane, will be only four hours when jets 
go into service (probably in I959i. Pan 
American flies from Ix»s Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle: Uniie«l fmm San 
Francisco and Lk)S Angeles; and North- 
west from Portland and Seattle. Canadian 
Pacific flies out of Vancouver. Fares are 
almo.st identical cm all airlines, ranging 
from $266 (tourist i tcj $659 (first classl, 
round trip. 

For the traveler who pnders to go by 
boat (4 ( .> days), Matson and Hawaiian 
Textron have regular sailings from Los 
Angele.s and San Francisco, and the Orient 
Line operates out of Vancouver. Ameri- 
can Pre.sident Line.s al.so stop in Hawaii 
en route to the P'ar East. All are good, 
but Matson’s famed S.S. Lurline is still 
queen of the Pacific, with superb cuisine 
and an unobtrusive cruise director who 
re.spects the inclinations of passengers 
who just want to loaf. Both the Lurline 
and itssi.ster ship, the Malnnnia, conduct 
"Keiki Corner,” a daylong children's pro- 
gram that keep.s the kids delighted — and 
occupied. The Lurline is dressy (dinner 
jackets welcomed but not recjuiredi. The 
Matxonia is le.ss so. Both have the same 
fare .schedule, from $260 for a shared, in- 
.side accommodation to $2,295 for a luxu- 
rious lanai suite. Hawaiian ’Fexlron's Lei- 
liini is prtc-ed at $266 to $720, while the 
Orient liners OrKuva, Oronmty, Orctides 
and HimttUiiju have rooims priced from 
$208 to $1,210. 

Honolulu is the port of caJi for all ships 
and plane.s from the mainland. To reach 
the other islands the sportsman and hLs 
family have a choice of twcj airlines — 
flawaiian and Aloha. Hawaiian has flown 
the interisland routes for 29 years with- 
out a single accident. Aloha, a postwar 
concern, has been equally trouble-free. 
Fares are reasonable ($38.72 round trip 
for the longe.st flight- Oahu to the island 
of Hawaii). The only scheduled surface 
transportation in the islands is between 
Oahu and Hawaii— a 65-foot converted 
"crash boat” ferry that departs Honolulu 
Tuesday and Saturday (fare $10.73 one 
way). All of the islands have cur rental 
agencies at standard prices. 

HOTELS. You probably will spend your 
first few days in Hawaii in a Waikiki ho- 
tel. There are some 60 hotels and apart- 
ments in Waikiki, with single occupancy 
rates ranging from $5 to $32 (European 
plan' a day, depending on elegance and 
pro.xiinity to the beach. For the traveler 
accustomed to the gaudy Miami Beach 
way of life, the best bet may Le Henry J. 
Kai.ser’s elaborate, .self-su/nciint Hawai- 
ian Village (rates: $6 to $20 , which has 
two main building-s, clusters of cottages. 


good food in .several dining rooms and a 
nightclub (The Tapa Roomi that stars 
Alfred Apaka and welcomes guests in 
aloha (sports) shirts. 

The sportsman who likes to balance ac- 
tive day.s in the field with formal ele- 
gance in the evenings is likely to choose 
the Royal Hawaiian, Waikiki's tradition- 
al fortress of hospitality (rates: $14 to 
$32). This pink .Moorish castle requires 
neckties and long pant.s in its public bars 
at cocktail time, and at night its Mon- 
arch Room is snowy with white dinner 
jackets. The Monarch, by the way, is the 
Ei Morocco of Honolulu— the place where 
local residents go to entertain visitors or 
each other. 

•A.s tradition-steeped a.s the lloya), but 
son^ewhat less formal, is the Halekulani 
($G to $14 I. The old Moaiia and the new 
SurfRider. VVaikikian and Reef ($5 to 
$12), also all beachfront hotels, have a 
more casual live-and-let-live attitude. 
The Hawaii Visitors Bureau (2051 Kala- 
kaua Avenue) will mail on request a di- 
rectory and map of all (he Waikiki ho- 
tels, showing their location and accurate 
rental figures. 

On the outlying islands the general 
iluality of hotels and motels is good. 
On the Kona coast of the big island of 
Hawaii the sportsfi.sherman can choose 
from .seven hotels or motels: Kona 
I'aims, Lei Aloha Apari ment Hotel, Kona 
Hukiluu, Kona Waves, Kona Inn. Waiaka 
Lodge or the Lihikai Hotel (rates range 
from $5 to $18;. For the visiting hunter, 
the town of Hilo is, generally speaking, 
the better base. He can .select the Hilo Ho- 
tel, Naniloa Hotel, Lanai Motel, I’alm 
Terrace or Hotel Hukilau ($5 to $17). 
On Maui, the traveler who wants offshore 
fishing, .skin-diving and dabbling in the 
surf goes to the leeward side of the island 
and enjoys the informality of the old I’io- 
neer Inn ($6.50 to $9.50 i. The hunter or 
the visitor intent on exploring the crater 
of Haleakala is better located at the 
Maui Palms in Kahuiui or up on the 
flank of the volcano at the Silversword 
Inn ($6 up I. On the windward side of 
Maui the Hotel Hana-Maui provides a 
retreat for rich mainlanders (rates: $22 


fASHlU^fS. The elothet 
thiiien on paget anil iS are (le»ig)ied 
and made in Hawaii. All can be or- 
dered t)^ mrid from Honolulu Klaren. 
1‘age k'i: iun-pieex bathing »««(. Lib- 
erlg Houte: eoHon muM-muu«, Elsie 
Dus, f/0 to $30. Page iS: “pagoda 
lounger" by Howard Hope of Sun 
Fashiuns, Carol and Mary, $35 (on 
ihe mainland, I. Mugniii, Iais Anoc- 
/«*; liros., Kansas City: H. All- 

mtiH tC- Co., Xetr York; Align ./iibabg, 
Miamii; rollon kimono, .Musashiya, $6. 


to $50, American plan) who can no longer 
stand the glos.s and the frenetic tempo 
that are spoiling so many of the i.sland’s 
vacation spots today. 

On Kauai any visitor will be conven- 
iently located to .sample the island's 
pleasure.s at either Kauai Inn or Hotel 
Coral Reef near Lihue or at the Coco 
Palms to the north (So to $22). The visi- 
tor who wants trail riding in a .spectacular 
.setting to equal that of the crater of 
Haleakala on Maui should go to Kokee 
Inn at the head of the Waimea Canyon, 
where room.« range from $2 up. 

Where to stay on the islands of Molo- 
kai and Lanai is no problem. Each island 
ha.s only one hotel. On Molokai it is the 
Sea.side Inn in Kaunakakai ($3.50 up.i; 
on I^anai, Ihe Lanai Inn ($1 1 up), which is 
in Lanai City. 

FOOD. If there is one fault with food that 
the curiou.s visitor finds it U that bland 
chefs lack courage and are inclined to 
play it safe, loading the menu with Con- 
tinental standbys and presenting island 
favorites in modified .style. The visitor 
who wants .something different should 
start with a good commercial luau (once 
a week at Queen’s Surf or Don the Beach- 
comber's on Waikiki, about $8.50 i. The 
diner who wants traditional Polyne.sian 
food a la carte will find poi, Umilimi 
salmon and makimulii at the Waikiki 
Sands or at Ix'ilani's on windward Oahu 
(53-362 Kamehameha Highway i. For a 
more complete and exotic menu, he might 
try Helena’-s (1346 North King Street in 
Honolulu), where he has his pick of raw 
o'io, s(iuid, limpet.s, and, in the exotic ex- 
treme, pig entrails, cooked or raw. 

EQUIPMENT. Hunters will find that the 
islands are not yet fully geared to equip 
them. Strict quarantine laws make it 
neces.sary for the hunter to borrow or 
rent dogs. Inijuirics should be made be- 
fore departure to the Hawaii Visitors 
Bureau or the Territorial Division of Fish 
and Game in Honolulu. On Lanai, in La- 
nai City, John Maile and Lloyd Cockett 
are in the guiding busine.s.s and have 
dogs. On the big island of Hawaii, the 
mainlander should contact Slim Holt at 
the Hilo airport (phone 3185) or Sonny 
Henderson at 645 Punahcja Street in Hilo 
(phone 4373 ) about the availability of 
guides, dogs and gear. Before leaving 
Oahu, the hunter can fill his la.st-minute 
needs at Honolulu Sporting Goods. While 
the Kona coa.st is foremost for offshore fish- 
ing, the mainlander who cannot make it 
to Kona will find a dozen charter boats in 
Honolulu working the good grounds of 
Oahu. On the leeward coast of .Maui, our 
of Lahaina, Skipper Gordon Wilkinson 
work.s the grounds .south to Kahoolawe. 
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HORSE smow/A/w Higgins 


Stop-and-go champion 


At Harrisburg a moody 
jumper shared the spotlight 
with international riders 


T fUv Pfniisylvajiia National Horst* 
Show lu'ld at Hurrishurn last 
wt'ok was tlif* bigjji'st t*vt*r, witli some 
Iiorses ami ponies on iianti, and 
its hijjKest sensation was the jump- 
ing class in wliich Max Bonham rtide 
Carl Miller Jr.’s Windsor Castle over 
a spectacular H-foot !>-inch fence for 
a new sliow record. 

In fact, Max and Windsor Castle 
were tlie liotte.st comhinalion at the 
h'arm Show Arena. N'ot content with 
resting on one achievement, the pair 
then went out and won the spread- 
fence class. an event offer inn olislacles 
over seven feet in width and over five 
feet high. Then, well limbered up. 
they proceeded to win the Profession- 
al Horsemen’s Association class, the 
famous Bit! Jump Sweepstakes Wi»rth 
a tidy $;i,l fi7..5() and finally the jump- 
er slake and championship. 

In all the-se clas.se.s- Bonliam faced 
a secondary challenge, for Windsor 


Castle is a horse that can k‘), or he can 
stop— and when he .stops, he stup.s 
dirty. When that happens. Max usu- 
ally keeps going, a human projectile 
catapulted from an e<iuine sling. 'I'he 
big ba.v gelding can make a rider look 
like a hero or a bum. “I still just can’t 
help liking him," said Max after the 
liorse had put him off during the 
open-jumper class at Harrisburg. 
"Anyone has to like a horse that can 
jump like that — but lu* sure does 
keep me awake!" 

Max was obviously alrea<ly wide 
awake when he went out to look the 
horse over in Canada lust fall. “I was 
showing at 'I'oronto, s<» I decide<l to 
go look at him as long as I was there, 
It’s a look I've never regretted.” 
'I’he horse was rougli-coate<l and 
somewhat of a rogue, but Bonham 
decided to take a chance. He bought 
him thinking he would make a good 
working jumper if notliing else. 

When the horse proved to have 
such a l)ig leap Bonliam put him 
in jumper classes. Windsor Castle 
promptly won five out of the six 
c!a.sse.s he wa.s in at hi.<? first .show. 
Since then Max has sold the horse for 



WARILY EYING i-acli iilhiT, Wiiiilscir Castle, who doesn’t like to stand still, and 
Traiiier-Uider Max Bonham, who knows it. pose in ring with championship rosette. 


a very sizable profit and has spent the 
seascm alternately collecting cham- 
pionships and dusting himself off. 

.‘sensation.s of another sort were 
.served up during the saddle-hor.se 
cla.sse.s. a divi.sion that wa.s bigger and 
belter than ever before. In tlie ama- 
teur walk-trot stake, for example, 
which was finally won by Patsy Kel- 
ley on her rnother’.s Sweetheart of 
Devon, there were 2'2 horses in the 
ring and none of them bad ones. Hut 
the big live-gaited slake and cham- 
pionship was clearly a contest be- 
tween two borse*s: Karl 'I'eater on 
Dodge Stables' Primrose Path and 
Frank Brailshaw on Jolie Kicliard- 
son's Garrymore. Both worked well 
ami llie judges called the horses out. 
for a .secoml look, then made their de- 
cision: elegant Garrymore was cham- 
pion for the fourth year in a row. 

The individual championship in 
the international jumping, which 
seems never to run out of surprises, 
emled in another one: Germany’s 
Hans Guenther Winkler, by a com- 
bination of last-minute maneuvers, 
backed inlo the title. 

Hugh Wiley was leading in [xiints 
right up to the bust individual class, 
atul the only way he could lose the 
title would be if he got nothing and 
Germany’.s Winkler won first. And 
that Ls precisely what happened. Wi- 
les', will) liecause of two individual 
firsts aboard .Nautical had been 
wearing the gold arm hand of the 
leading ri<ler, had two knockdown.s 
with Master William. Winkler ami 
.-Vmeriea’s Bill Sleinkraus lie<l for 
first; tliey had jumped off to break 
the tie, with time to Ite the deciding 
factor if there was an enualily of 
faults. N’ot only did they both go 
clean, but they botli did it in exactly 
the same amount of time, even to the 
split second. Winkler then demand- 
ed that the cla.ss be called a tie, and 
the judge agreed, .so tlie West Ger- 
man aspirin salesman was also, by 
\'irtue of thi.s decision, the .show’.s 
leading rider. 'I’he German team uLso 
won the low-score competition and 
the sliow’s team prize; the U.S. was 
second; the Ganadians, with a much 
improved team this year, were third, 
Mexico fourth and the Cubans la.st. 

'I'he Mexicans, however, did earn 
one big ami exciting first wlien little 
\'ieky Mariles, riding last in a fault- 
aml-oul cla.ss on Cliiliuahua II. beat 
Winkler on lime. "You can’t kid 
me," remarked a spectator watching 
tlie fast performance, "'rhal’s Gener- 
al Mariles with a wig on." end 
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A superb blend of 
choice Scotch whiskies selected 
^ for natural liglitnoss. 

Aging in sheriy-mellowed | 
f casks adds to hie I 
delicate bouquet- a rare 
. rich flavor! 
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NEW FROM KODAK 


me KORy( SIGNET 80‘ 



The American Classic amono- fine 35mni cameras . . . 

O 


Afanv rniiuTas can do all ihc (’.Nperts ask — 
liiJl only in the cx[)crts* hands. Now KiKlak, 
in ihc .American tradilion, simplilic.s fin«‘ 
3.^111111 photoyrapliv lor cxjktI ond liceinncr. 

riic new Kodak Signet 8(1 C.amera liiiiii's 
you all the ricli nnvards of phoiotrraphy at 
its nnesi: .shootinet jiicuires that others lind 
hiirtl to net . . . capturinn die liest in color 
... in iilack-and-wliite ... in action ... in 
close-upordistiuu view . . .innood light or Ijad. 


Sec tlie c.xciiinir new Signet 8i) Ckimera and 
irv it at ymir Kodak dealer's. Learn why 
we rail it the .\inerican Classic ainimg fine 
j.^iiun ernneras. 

Prices; ('..imera witli .3(iinm/ 2.8 lens only, 
S12'Liid: wide-angle len.s 3.3inm/ 3..^. S5“.50; 
telephoto lens 90mm/ 4. 569.50; Miihiframe 
f inder. SP.aO. Not shown — held case. s[>orts 
hnder. microscope ada|)ter and other Signet 
80 photo aids at y«uir Kodak dealer's. 




an expert's eainera that 
does ever^^thing so easil y! 




.Smanly housed in the liirret of the “80” arc 
ilic fxix-rt's devices for superior pictures — l/iy. 
as-life viewfinder, precision larigelinder, and 
plioloelet trie ex|Mjsui c meter. 


EASY EXPOSURE CON- 

TROI.-Voii Kd correct ex- 
IXMure every lime with the 
l)uiU-in meter that reads tlie 
light for you. Exjxjsure \’aluc 
dial make.s setting easy, 


EASY FKAMINO AM) 
FOCUSING-Yoti shoot 
exactly what you see. Finder 
shows your subject nattiral 
size. (Jet sliarp pictures at 
all distances— wiili tlie lens- 
cou|)led langefmder. 


EASY FILM LOADING 
— 'Sou drop in the lilm, and 
close the cover. No thread- 
ing — it’s the quickest, sim- 
plest 35mm lilmloadingcvcr. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


EASY LENS INTERCH.ANGE-You 
lift out the normal lens instantly — drop in 
a telephoto or wide-angle lens instantly — 
witli no fumbling, no tricky matching of 
mechanical details. 


EASY FIL.M ADVANCE 
— You get shots in rajnd se- 
quence when opportunities 
come fast — advance the film 
with a couple of quick 
ihumb-llicks. 


.\tany dfaUrs offrr Irrms us low as 10'\ down. {Prices are list, 
include Federal lax, are subject to change without notice.) 

See Kodak's "The Ed Sullivan Show" and "The Adventures of Ossie and Harriet" 




FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


Apple of your tooth 


The modest McIntosh is not for show but 
it has some rare eating qualities 


P KKHAi’S becaUsk m.v husband and I spend part of 
our lime in a retired part of the Xew England 
eountryside. where ruined chimneys surrounded by a 
few gnarled McIntosh apple trees are often the only sign 
of former human habitation, this apple is to me a 
favorite — a rugged symbol of the Yankee will to live. 

The apple was named for John McIntosh, a loyalist 
to the English crown, who left the town of Schenectady 
at the time of the Revolution to resettle as a British 
subject in the frontier country of Ontario, Canada. 
Clearing a tract of forest land in the year 1796, he 
came upon a clump of young apple trees which he trans- 
planted nearer to his house. One of these trees con- 
tinued to live and bear fruit of an extraordinary flavor 
for 112 years— until killed by fire in 1908. The strain 
was propagated by the frontiersman’s son, Allen Mc- 
Intosh, through grafting from the original tree, and 
by the turn of the century was well established all 
over the Northeast. 

The fragrant McIntosh is not the apple of your eye 
— not a candidate for the bon voyage basket. Humpy, 
subdued in coloration (ace oppo»iie page), it is never- 
theless an apple of your tooth. It is an apple of ineffable 
delight to munch in an autumn orchard or to cut up 
raw and eat at the end of a dinner party as the perfect 
foil to cheese and hot walnuts. 

When cooked, the McIntosh is juicy and has a winy 
flavor. It makes the best pink apple.sauce in the world 
(cut up, unpeeled and uncored, boiled quickly with 
almost no water, strained and sweetened, if need be). 
Other apples may make better apple pies, apple com- 
potes and apple dumplings. But this is the apple for 
such arcana as apple slump, apple float, apple Indian, 
apple crunch and apple butter— not to mention the 
brown Betty and the apple pan dowdy of early America. 


TWO OLD-FASHIONED APPLE DESSERTS 
Brown Betty 

There are many preeeHl-day tarianis and re~ 
fiuemenlH of apple Iletly, but I find this simple 
recipe the very best. II serpen eight. 

INGREDIENTS 

2 cups very coarse bread crumbs from crusty, stale, 
white French or brown Italian bread (more like the bread 
of our ancestors than regular bread) 


>2 pound butter, melted 
8 pared Meintosh apples, sliced thin 
t 2 cup water 

Butter, light brown sugar, cinnamon 
DIRECTIONS 

Soak crumbs in melted butter. I’ut a layer of sliced apples 
in baking dish that has been lavishly buttered. Sprinkle 
heavily with light brown sugar mixed with a little cinna- 
mon. Cover with a layer of crumb mixture; lop with other 
layers of apple slice.s, sugar, more crumbs, etc., till dish 
is filled, ending with layer of buttered crumbs. Sprinkle 
water on top. Bake uncovered in moderate oven 80 to 
4.0 minutes or till apples are tender. 

FOR VERY' GOOD HARD SAUCE 
Cream I cup of powdered sugar with *2 cup butler; fold 
in the white of an egg. beaten .stilT, and '4 cup of strong- 
flavored, dark rum, such as a Jamaica or a New England 
rum. Chill in freezing c<»mpartment before using. 


Apple pan dowdy 

A “rereipt" that was giren to me years ago by 
a nice old lady from Whiliusville, Mass. It makes 
a ravishing dessert that serves sir. 

INGREDIENTS FOR THE AI’l’LE FART 
7 McIntosh apples, cored 
'2 tablespoons butter in bits 
1 cup sugar, brown and white mixed 
1 cup molasses 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

*2 teaspoon ground doves 
i’l cup water 

DIRECTIONS 

Slice apples unpeeled and put in deep, heavy pan with 
rest of ingredients. Boil very gently, stirring occasionally, 
40 minutes covered, then 20 minutes uncovered. 

INGREDIENTS FOR THE DOWDY* I’ART 
*2 pound flour ihaif white, half whole meal flour, if possible) 
'2 teaspoon cream of tartar 
'2 teaspoon bicarbonate of .soda 
'4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons melted butler 

^4 cup milk and water, mixed half and half 
Extra milk and butter 

DIRECTIONS 

Sift first four ingredients together into large bowl: .stir 
in .sugar, mix (juickly into a dough (using hands» with 
melted butter, milk and water. Fat into flat cake slightly 
smaller than bottom of 9-inch piepan. Flare in buttered 
pan; bru.sh top with milk. Bake 3o minutes at .‘1.50“, then 
turn up oven to 4'50'; brush top of cake with melted 
butter, turn it over and bake 5 minutes more. 

To serve, place half of hot apple mixture in round serv- 
ing dish, place dowdy on top of it, cut in pie-shaped pieces. 
Cover with rest of apples. Reheat if nece.s.sary. Serve with 
foamy sauce, hard sauce or thick cream. 


Photagrtxph by Louise Dahl-Wol/e 
Senktfl dnS Sheliov 
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EXULTANT AFTER MAGNIFICENT VICTORY OVER OARTMOUTH, 


iRVARO PLAYERS CARRY HAPPY COACH YOVICSIN OUT OF STADIUM 


ON FIELD AND CAMPUS 


Hoi) Terrell 


I’hotngrnphf hg Tnl /'((fmnfKimn 


The square is alive again 


A charming Rebel in cleats named Ravenel has won the hearts 
of all Cambridge and made Harvard football fun once more 


U NAPPRECIATED by those they seek 
to serve and with invective their 
sole reward, the pollsters arise one 
morning each week from rumpled 
beds to vote on the best college foot- 
ball team in the land. Haggard and 
drawn after sleepless nights spent 
trying to decide whether Iowa is bet- 
ter than LSU and if Auburn should 
outrank Army, they forge valiantly 
ahead to meet the deadline imposed 
by a vast and breathless audience. 
Sometimes the hand shakes but the 
ballot is unflinchingly firm. Theirs is 
a tough and demanding job. 

This week, for example, there were 
some real puzzlers to mull over in 
trying to decide who was No. 1. Like 
what to do with this bunch of kids 
from Northwestern, who dealt mighty 


Ohio State that 21 0 jolt. Next year 
Northwestern may make everyone’s 
job a lot easier, but right now, de- 
spite the first victory by a Big Ten 
opponent over Ohio State in two 
seasons, how can you overlook North- 
western’s one-touchdown loss a week 
before to Iowa? And speaking of 
Iowa, sure the Hawkeyes are unde- 
feated and heading for the Rose 
Bowl as fast as Randy Duncan can 
pitch 'em there, but don’t forget that 
early-season tie with the Air Force. 
And whoever heard of the .Air Force? 

Perhaps the solution is to stick 
with LSU, which beat Mississippi 
14 0 in the week’s only game involv- 
ing major undefeated teams, yet what 
about Auburn? .Auburn has been tied 
this year but it still remains unde- 


feated over the last two seasons. There 
is also Oklahoma, which ruined Colo- 
rado’s undefeated hopes 23 7, and 
Army, which came boiling back from 
its lone blemish of the year, a tie with 
Pitt, to pound poor Colgate fi8 6. 
And speaking of Pitt, what about 
Syracuse, which has lost only once, 
yet remained virtually unnoticed 
until its victories the last two weeks 
over favored Penn State and Pitts- 
burgh? Yeah, what about Syracuse? 

Yet into each life a few sunbeams 
must flow, and to a pollster the hap- 
piest moment of all is when his puz- 
zling pencil strays acros.s the Ivy 
League. With two firm strokes he 
disposes of eight teams and goes on. 
Thank God, the pollsters say, for 
the Ivies. 

This is not to imply that football 
is not played in the Ivy League. 
.After all, this is where the game was 
invented, and should anyone doubt 
the fact, all he has to do is go there 
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and see for himself. Sometimes the 
blocking and tackling are not so crisp 
—sometimes, in fact, there is hardly 
any blocking and tackling at all — 
and the crowds are seldom immense 
and the bands have quite a bit of 
trouble staying in step, but there is 
one .saving grace about Ivy League 
football. So long as the eight teams 
confine their activities to each other 
and stay away from Army and Navy 
and Rutgers and Buffalo and the 
better Texas and Ohio high schools, 
everything will be all right. When 
two Ivy League teams play each 
other, there is a good contest and, 
perhaps even more important, every- 
one is going to have fun. It is this 
which makes football as it exists in 
the Ivy League about as close to what 
the sport was originally intended to 
be as anyone is goitig to find these 
days. May it never get any better. 

This year the best team in the Ivy 
League appears to be Cornell. Until 
last Saturday the second-best team, 
amazingly enough, seemed to be Har- 
vard. But against Pennsylvania Har- 
vard lo.st its gifted little (luarterback. 
Charlie Ravenel. three plays before 
the end of the first half, and went 
down 19 6. Ravenel’s injury was only 
a mild concussion — there are other 
schools where he would have been 
used when he was needed so badly 


in that second half — and he will al- 
most certainly be back ready to play 
tliis weekend against Princeton. With 
Ravenel in the lineup. Harvard is 
still one of the Ivy League’s best. 

If Charlie Ravenel has done some- 
thing for Harvard, however, Harvard 
has done even more for Charlie Rav- 
enel. Here Dean Brelis, Harvard 
man. journalist, novelist, tells you 
all about it: 

In a matter of weeks, the red brick 
and the ever-present ivy of Harvard's 
many walls seem to have taken on a 
curious, increasing vibrancy, a sud- 
den giving way to the spirit of half- 
forgotten memories of days when 
Harvard held its own on the football 
field. This dramatic stimulus has 
been brought about by a combina- 
tion of factors, among them a coach 
named John Yovicsin, a freshman 
football team considered by all who 
have seen it to be one of the greatest 
Harvard has ever had, and a varsity 
which won three straiglit before los- 
ing to Penn last week. Harvard foot- 
ball teams, in recent years, have not 
won three straight games very often. 

When the team defeated heavily 
favored Dartmouth the week before 
the Penn game. Harvard football 
reached its highest point of achieve- 
ment in years. In the uproar of vic- 
tory, the players rushed across the 


muddy field to the bench and lifted 
Yovicsin to their shoulders. In the 
impassioned enthusiasm of that mo- 
ment, they also picked up a couple of 
teammates, one the heavy captain of 
the team. Shag Shaunessy, and an- 
other, the lightest man on the team, 
Charles Ravenel. 

In the stands, old grads took off 
their sodden hats. Whatever Harvard 
conservatism or indifference had been 
bred into them — or adopted as a suit- 
ably stiff pose with which to witness 
a Harvard debacle on the football 
field — was forgotten. Indifference 
gave way to gleeful tears. Respecta- 
ble silence was abandoned for a bom- 
bardment of cheers— for Harvard, 
for Yovicsin, for the team, for the 
past, for the existence of a Harvard 
quarterback with the volcanic per- 
sonality to wheel the Crimson to- 
ward the touch<lowns every alumnus 
wants. On the sidelines, a former Har- 
vard football captain said; "What 
Ravenel does is play so hard, with so 
much desire, everyone else on the 
team gives all he's got." 

■‘Chance,” .says Ravenel, "gave me 
my name. I was lucky to be born 
with it. It’s pure chance for me that 
it happened. But since il has I nat- 
urally lake pride in it.” He does not 
talk about the Ravenel name with 
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aristocratic posture in his bearing nor 
in his voice, though South Carolina 
Ravenels are a distinguished and 
large clan in Charleston. The Ravenel 
line has produced many sons of the 
South and, in Charlie's case, the fam- 
ily story is long but the family coffers 
barren. This fact has loomed over 
Charles Ravenel. He is as much aware 
of the economic factors of life a.s he is 
of the name Ravenel on the Charles- 
ton war monument overlooking the 
famous battery. 

Besides giving him his name, 
chance had him born a poor boy with 
the determination to boost himself. 
That determination brought Charles 
Ravenel to Harvard. 

‘T’ve always wanted the best," he 
says. He mentions boyhood days in 
Charleston when he delivered news- 
papers on a bike, and there was the 
look of the city in the early morning 
and he couldn’t restrain his enthusi- 
asm. He sang to himself. He says 
these things with pride and no self- 
conscious apologies. It was a rough 
time and apparently did him no harm. 
His father works at the naval base, 
and Charlie knew that if he were go- 
ing to college he would have to man- 
age it on his own. His father, one 
gathers, is the kind of man who has 
made no spectacular success in life ex- 
cept to know that he has two sons 
who love and respect him. 

Charlie was a bright boy in high 
school, and in football he was a pint- 
sized, indefatigable quarterback. 

TWO MORE YEARS IS TOO MUCH 

I'alking about Ravenel after the 
Dartmouth game. Coach Bob Black- 
man of Dartmouth said of him, ‘Tve 
known about Ravenel for a long time. 
He’s always played on a winning 
team. The boy is hungry for winning. 
I dread to think of facing him for 
two more years.” 

By the time Charlie had finished 
high school in Charleston the word 
had gotten around southern colleges, 
and a few in the North, that Ravenel 
was a young man with a future on the 
football field. But he was small. 

N’o one knew this better than 
young Ravenel. .^n uncle had played 
football for Notre Dame, ‘‘and I 
thought Notre Dame was the best 
football team in the country. I want- 
ed to go there. I would have gone, 
too. if I thought I could liave played 
football. But a little guy like myself 
wouldn’t have a chance. I might have 


made the team but not first string. 
.\nd what good’s that? I wouldn’t 
play. And I want to play football.” 

Lights Hashed in his eyes, lighting 
up as the words came, rapid, and you 
felt hosv much he cares for the game 
and what a meaning it must have for 
the inner Charles Ravenel. 

So there and then he decided that 
it would be Harvard. He arrived at 
this decision with a practical ap- 
proach and solution to his problem. 

“Football lasts for four years, then 
it’s over. So I couldn’t play football 
for Notre Dame. I kept thinking 
about what I wanted after college. 
'I'he truth is, I wanted to practice 
law. My decision was easy. I would 
get the best education in the country, 
and 1 knew that the best was at Har- 
vard. I’ve always wanted the best.” 

Ravenel has no illusions or pre- 
tenses about his role in the world of 
the intellectual. More healthy extro- 
vert than fulltime scholar, he is nev-. 
ertheless truly bright an<l was well 
above average in high school, yet aft- 
er graduating he could not qualify for 
Harvard. Determined to get over the 
admission hurdle, he obtained a schol- 
arship I awarded on the basis of need 
and ability) to Exeter. 

“Going to Exeter was one of the 
great experiences,” he says. In a to- 
tally different atmosphere from that 
of Charleston he grew academically, 
and when he playetl football (Exeter 
went undefeated 1, he did so in a man- 
ner that had coaches from all the Ivy 
League colleges carefully watching 
him. Ravenel still had a goal. He re- 
fused to discuss offers, hut one thing 
he made clear. Not one could turn his 
head from what he wanted: a Har- 
vard education and a first-string job 
on the Harvard football team. The 
year at Exeter had its desired effect: 
it enabled him to enter Harvard. 

Ravenel is on a scholarship. He 
gels no monetary help from home. 
The .scholarship, based entirely on his 
maintaining good grades, pays for his 
tuition and hooks and amounts to 
about a year. This is not 

enougli for any Harvard student, so 
Ravenel earns money for his other ex- 
penses 'about $1,000 annually) work- 
ing as a waiter-dishwasher at the Har- 
vard Varsity Club. He is also a stu- 
dent representative of The New York 
TimcA, handling subscriptions and 
seeing to the distribution of papers. 

Charlie is not a social lion, thougli 
he is a member of the Hasty Pudding 
Club and has been punched by the 
A.D., one of the better final clubs. 
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Charlie has a girl in the South. Her 
name is Bev DuBose, and she is a 
student at St. Mary’s Junior College 
in Raleigh, N.C. altliuugh her home 
is in Columbia. S.C. But it is a tliou- 
sand miles from the Carolinas to 
Cambridge, so Charlie occasionally 
dates a girl up North, too. The north- 
ern girl is Margie Howard and she is 
a fre.shman at nearby Mount Ida 
College. During the Dartmouth game 
she wore a big red coat with an H on 
the back which had been loaned to 
her by Charlie. He does not fancy 
Radcliffe girls. 

His roommates are both 6 feet 2 
inches, both 19, and both varsity 



HAPPY HERO Ravenel, sHlI in uniform aft- 
er game, i.«t congratulated by date, pret- 
ty Mount Ida fre'^hman Margie Howard. 


athletes. They know girls at Welles- 
ley and Pine Manor and flate them. 
One roommate is Bert Me.ssenhaugh, 
a big blond from Oklahoma City. He 
is a second-string end on the varsity 
team and became friends with Char- 
lie when they played together last 
year on the freshman team. Bert is a 
premedical school major who came 
to Harvard because his history teach- 
er at Casady School in Oklahoma was 
a Harvard man who described Cam- 
bridge with faithful enthu.siasm and 
affection. “I love it,” Bert says. “I 
wanted a goofl etlu cation and f 
wanted to k)iow people off the foot- 
liall field as well as on it. This is the 
place for it. The kind of football we 
play is terrific, and what you get out 
of the classes is something you can't 
get anywhere else.” 

These same sentiments are ex- 
pressed by Jerry il. Jones, the other 
roommate. He comes from Lamesa, 


Texas where his father is a rancher. 
He is on the %'arsity crew, rowed last 
year on Harvard’s undefeated fresh- 
men eight. He rows number six. 
“When I’m through hero,” he says, 
“I expect to go back to Texas and 
ranch. But I wanted a liberal educa- 
tion and that’s why I’m here. It’s a 
great place.” 

Obviously, the Harvanl which 
once wa.s a school for the Ea-stern 
Seaboard has stretched its boundaries 
so that now the stream of applica- 
tions coming in every year does so 
from all parts of the nation. It is a 
national school, and because stand- 
ards for admission are higher than 
ever now, Harvard attracts young 
men like Charlie Ravenel and his 
roommates, who are fine athletes but 
not taciturn and brooding when 
challenged to use their minds. Their 
manners and their dress are as correct 
as anything you might expect to find 
in a Beacon Hill drawing room. They 
do not live in a rarefied intellectual 
corner of undergraduate uncertainty. 
Anything but. They are in the Ivy 
League because their standards of 
mental stimulus and intere.st are not 
lackluster. They know what they 
want and they are out to get it. 

They will talk about The dreat 
(tiilKl)!/ and Meaiture for Measure. The 
books in their shelves pass through a 
range of cerebral activity ranging 
from The Red and Ihe Black to Tom 
Jones, from .4 Hinionj of drecce to 
7'ke Mind of the South. On a wall 
there is a large Dixie flag. The records 
run the full measure of jazz, heavy 
on Ella Fitzgerald and Frank Sinatra 
and folk singers like Pete Seeger and 
Burl Ives. They are not in lethargic 
shape mentally. 

Charlie, as a freshman, achieved 
two Bs and two Cs, a respectable 
showing. 

As a sophomore, he has a course 
called Social Relations 105, which is 
a comparison of American and Rus- 
sian economic and social systems, 
other courses in medieval history and 
American colonial history (history is 
his major), and a fourth course called 
Fine Arts l.’L 

"I know this sounds like basket- 
weaving,” he says. “Something a 
football player would take. But it 
isn’t. I really know nothing about 
art, and this i.s an introduction for 
me. It’s fascinating.” 

His greatest discovery was reading 
H’ar and Peace for the first time in a 
humanities course that has a gigantic 
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RAVENEL riitili»iir<! 

roacling list. beginninK with Hoinpr, 
piiding with Joyce. 

"I just got the feel of it,” Charlie 
says of U'fjr and F^care. “I’m not an 
intellectual, but I understood what 
it meant even though I wasn't fa- 
miliar with the time and the place of 
it — but I got the feel of it.” 

What does he want to do when he 
gets out of Harvard? 

“Go back home. I want to go to 
law school in the South, and then, 
after that, practice in Charleston.” 

What does he seek through his col- 
lege years? “Common sense. I don’t 
want to he a man who has so much 
knowledge he doesn't know what to 
think. I want to be a good practical 


lawyer. I don't want to he the kind of 
man who coast-s along. I want to be 
out there in front using my head, not 
with a lot of pretense, but just saying 
my piece and having it make sense.” 
He paused for a moment. “I want a 
good woman, and I want to be able 
to sit in the foothills of South Caro- 
lina. having a drink of iced tea on the 
porch, watching the sun set.” 

Charlie has a younger brother, Hal, 
18, at Clernson. Hal doesn’t play 
football. He did, but a high school 
injury ended any career he might 
have had. “We're exactly the same 
size,” said Charlie. "5 feet 8 ' .. inches, 
119 pounds. We exchange clothe.s all 
the time. Between the two of us we 
manage to look as though we have a 
much larger wardrobe.” 


What doe.s he think of Ivy League 
football? "The crowds are enthusias- 
tic and they like to see us play as 
much as we like to play. The competi- 
tion i.s on all the time. Ivy League 
football i.s good enough for me.” 

What role doe.s footitall play in 
his pre.sent life? "Football is one of 
the two stabilizing things in my life. 
It's like a i)ill. Every afternoon when 
I go to practice, I slop worrying 
about all tlie things someone like my- 
self, still growing up, worries about. 
It's like going into a mona.stery for 
a couple of hour.s. It's a real stabil- 
izer.” 

What is the other stabilizer? 

“Religion. My faith in God, that 
He’s providential, that He looks over 
me.” 


NOBODY BELIEVES NORTHWESTERN. 

W HAT'S thi.'i? Northwestern 21. Ohio 
Stale 0? Three weeks ago. when 
the sophomores ami juniors who make 
up the bulk of Coach Ara I'ar.seghian's 
Norlhwesterii Wildcats were swamping 
Michigan 24, incn-dulous reporlers 
and sjiorts announcers kept asking for a 
reeheck to make sure there hadn’t been 
some absurd error. “We feel there's been 
a mistake here.” said a voice over the 
I>ublic a<l(iress system at one game when 
the 4'1 0 halftime score was broadcast. 

All season long people everywhere have 
U-en thinking this wonderful, unpredict- 
able Northwestern team was somehow 
or other just a duke everywhere, that 
is, except in Kvanstc)n. III., where they 
have bwn accepting their ble.s,sings with 
uncomplicated joy. Like their brethren 
at Harvard, the Norihwe.sterners are 
simply delighted that the long football 
drougbl is at last ende<). No one ex- 
pre.ssed it better than Couch I’arseghian 
him.self when he was handed the winning 
foolhall last .Salurday after the glori- 
ous Ohio Stale virlt)ry: “1 wtmidn't 
give this hall up for a inilli>in dollars. 

No sir. not for $20 million.’’ 

SPREAD PASS which initialed the on- 
slaught against Ohio State is shown on 
the right. 

Left Knd Klbert Kimbrough l86i 
g<te.s eight yanis downfiekl, hcsoks back, 
pulling right ilefensive halfback with 
him. Kighl Kml Irv Cross (;!2' repeats 
the same pattern l.j yards di-ep on his 
side. Kon Burton .22', the tlunkeil left 
halfback who can run 100 yards in 9.6 
seconds, starts straight iiownfiehi, then 
cuts beliind the defensive right half- 
back and outruns the .safely man t<i lake 
the pass from Quarterl)ack Dick Thorn- 
ton. The play was good for 67 yards 
and Northwestern'.s first touchdown. 
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He had talked without naming a 
denomination. Which is his? 

"Roman Catholic.” 

Charlie eats at the football varsity 
training table each day e.tcept Sun- 
day. Daily breakfast is taken in El- 
iot House, where he lives. By and 
large, because of its architectural 
beauty, it is the house most desired 
by undergraduates. The housemas- 
ter is 1’rofes.sor John Finley, noted 
classicist. 

On a Saturday night, (j Entry, the 
section of Eliot House where Ravenei 
lives, is aglow with the clamor and 
excitement of the time-honored post- 
game parties. From the windows of 
the rooms crowded with pretty girls 
and exuberant undergraduates one 
can look out at the Charles River. 
The lights are going on toward the 
stadium, shining through the gray 
dark. 

The spirit of the entry, five doors 
of it, is congenial, doors open on all 
doors, students wandering from one 
party to another, climbing stairs, rec- 
ognizing one another with .standard 
nicknames. Though this situation 
can be a fairly exciting one — as it was 
in the first hours after the great 
Dartmouth victory, with the hero of 
the game living on the top floor of 
the entry — it would be impossible to 
describe tlie celebration as one di- 
rected toward Kavenel. Rather, he 
is a modest part of it. Here all the 
people in the entry become to some 
degree Harvard. Everyone is himself 
and would strenuously object to any 
visible demonstration in favor of one 
person. In this rc'spect each takes on 
something of what is the Harvard 
aTtitu<le of restraint. Mo one is fight- 
ing fanatically to tear down doors or 
shake Ravenel’s hand for his.succe.ss- 
ful performance that day. Actually, 
some are looking over prints that 
someone el.se iiad bought in Harvard 
Sijuare, while others are listening to 
records, 

Looking around him on the Sat- 
urday evening after the Dartmouth 
game, Charlie said to .Marge, "Isn't 
this party just right?” 

Just tlien, up the long flights of 
stairs, came the liouscmaster. He was 
neither profes-sorial nor shy. The un- 
dergraduiite.s like him, and Professor 
Finley’s appearance brought welcom- 
ing smiles. He greeted them by name. 
Then he shook hands with Ravenei 
and told him, “I enjoyed today’s 
game enormously.” With that he went 
away and Ravenei said, "Wasn’t that 
a nice tiling for him to do?” end 
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CHARLES GOREN/Carrfs 


Siving sessions fo7^ 


hep kibitzers 


Not until the final hand did the Fishbein team win the 

U.S. Bridge Team Championship and a crack at Italy this winter 


In the open room, however, the 
spectators shuddered at the slaughter 
that followed South’s opening weak 
no-trump bid. 


T hky camk out swinging on board 
No. 1 of the U.S. Bridge Team 
Championship playoff match. And, 
to the delight of the 300 to 400 spell- 
bound kibitzers, the swings contin- 
ued right down to the last moment. 

In the end, it was the veteran 
Fishbein team that won the right to 
represent the United States in the 
World Championship to be played in 
New York next February. 

'I’he very first hand left no doubt 
that the New York audience was 
rooting for the home team. Harry 
Fishbein. Sam Fry Jr., Lee Hazen and 
Leonard Harmon are New Yorkers; 
only Ivar Stakgold hails from out of 
town. By contrast, except for their 
pair of Miamians, Robert Rothlein 
and Cyrus Neuman, the opponents 
live almost as remote from one an- 
other as from New York. The two 
Californians, Paul Allinger of Ala- 
meda and William Hanna of Los An- 
geles, are such a long day's journey 
apart that even when they are on the 
same team they do not play as part- 
ners; instead each plays with Sidney 
Lazard of New Orleans. 

In the very first hand, Fishbein 
bid and made four spades doubled for 


.i90 points. In the other room, Stak- 
gold and Harmon stole the han<l for 
a contract of fourclubs, down .50. The 
swing of 540 was worth 6 Interna- 
tional Match Points. This lead lasted 
only long enough for the second hand 
to be completed. 


Xorth-Soulh NOitTH 
^ 10 7 .3 
East dealer V J 9 S 1 
♦ 10 7 3 

Asst 


WK.ST K.t.sr 

A K 5 4 9 B 

▼ K10.3 TTG-SZ 

♦ K (J 9 .5 4X6 

4 0 10 4 A J S 7 S 


.sot TH 
4 K J 4 2 
V A <J 
♦ J M 4 2 
4 K 3 2 

In the closed room the bidding was: 

KAST .SOtril WKS'I NORTH 

(f'r.v; >MliHsrrl -FuhbtiHi 

I'A-SS I* I’A.SS TASS 

I>Ol'iil.K I'AHS fASS PA.SS 


Somehow Allinger managed to 
snare six tricks to hold his lo.ss to 
down one, 200 points. 



KAST SOfni Wi:ST NORTH 

IKoIhltittl I liar mini I (\tamitH) iSlakgaUll 
I'ASS I N.T. t)Ol HLK ;!» 

DOTIil.K I’ASS eVSS I’ASS 

Stakgold was sent down to a stag- 
gering l.lOO-point set and a net loss 
of 900 points, worth 7 IMPs to the 
Rothlein team. 

.\fter this unfortunate beginning 
the Fishbein team trailed through 
most of the early play. But they 
whittled away at the Rothlein lead 
and with a late rally that gained 11 
IMPs, they finished the first half, or 
56 hoards, in a tie at 66 IMPs each. 

Then, on the very first board of 
the second half, Stakgold and Har- 
mon absorbed another 1,100-point 
drubbing when their weak no-trump 
opening was doubled and set four 
tricks. By the halfway mark in this 
session, however, the Fishbein team 
had reversed the trend and achieved 
a slim .3-point lead, which they built 
steadily throughout the remainder 
of Sunday afternoon— thanks in part 
to this lucky but well-played slam 
hand which thrilled the gallery. 

Xorlh-Sinilh SOUTH 
pulnerablr 4 ^ Ia 2 
li es/ dealer V <1 J 7 

♦ 3 

4 A K 9 S 4 

EA.ST 
4 9 7 

4 K 10 e 5 3 
♦ Q 1U9 7 1 

42 

.SOUTH 
4 ({ J ^ B 2 
4 A S 2 

♦ A J 
4 7 .B 3 

In the earlier play, in the closed 
room, Lazard and Hanna stopped at 
four spades— a decision that was 
quite reasonable, since a diamond 
opening would have given South no 


WEST 
4 10 5 4 
4 9 4 
♦ K S 6 2 
4 iW 10 6 


chance whatever to make a slam. But 
the excited gallery of kibitzers heard 
Fishbein and Hazen in a more ambi- 
tious auction: 

WKSr Nt)RTM KA.ST SOITH 
I'ASS 1 ^ I'ASS 1 ♦ 

I'ASS 3 + PASS ft •!> 

PASS PA.SS PAS.S 

Ope/iinn lead: club (/ueen 

Considering the sort of club suits 
that are bid on many hands. West’s 
choice of leads was less inept than un- 
fortunate. Hazen won with dummy’s 
king and drew three rounds of trumps, 
ending in his hand. 

By this time the kibitzers had been 
alerted by the commentators to the 
possibility that if West ducked the 
next club lead it might give declarer 
considerable trouble. Throughout the 
match, and despite earlier partisan 
leanings, it was clear that a large seg- 
ment of the audience was rooting for 
whichever team was underdog at the 
moment. So, naturally, there was a 
great groan when Hazen led a club 
and West played an honor. West was 
allowed to hold the trick. South won 
the diamond return— the lead that 
came too late — and finessed against 
West’s remaining club honor. North’s 
two remaining clubs thus provided 
discards for South’s jack of diamonds 
and one of his hearts and the suc- 
cess of the heart finesse brought home 
the slam. 

Meanwhile, one of the experts at the 
commentators’ table reassured the 
audience that the first analysis had 
been wrong. It would do West no 
good to duck the second club. North 
would win the trick with the 8, cash 
the ace and lead a fourth club for de- 
clarer to ruff. Entry could be forced 
to dummy by leading a low heart, 
giving up the finesse but making cer- 
tain that the North hand could be 
reached in time to discard South's 
losing diamond. 

The gain of 7 IMPs on this hand 
helped the Fishbein team go into the 
final quarter with what seemed like 
the commanding margin of 21 points. 
Then, in the final 28 hands, the devil 
got into the cards. 

On five of the first 14 deals played 
Sunday night, the Rothlein team 
scored 26 IMPs. But Fishbein scored 
25 IMPs on six others and clung to 
20 points of his lead with only 14 
boar<ls to go. 

After three deals in the last half of 
this final session, Fishbein’s lead had 
soared to 23— the largest margin ei- 
ther team enjoyed during the match. 


Then, while the gallery stirred and 
muttered. Rothlein began to close 
the gap. Steadily the lead shrank to 
16, 15, 14, 12, 7. Then came this de- 
cisive hand. 


Neither nide 
vuhterable 
East dealer 


NORTH 
4 A K .1 
V CIJ 9 
♦ 6 5 

4 A K 7 


WKST EA.ST 

475 4 10 982 

V«B512 473 

♦ K J 7 3 ♦ - 

453 4qj|0 9843 


SOl'TH 
4 J S 4 
4 A K 10 
♦ A ID 9 H 4 2 

4 6 


At both tables East opened pre- 
emptively with three clubs. In the 
closed room, Stakgold and Harmon 
zoomed into a grand slam at dia- 
monds. The Blackwood four- and 
five-no-trump bids revealed that 
South held only one king, but Har- 
mon gambled that it would be the 
king of diamonds. Every bridge book 
points out that gambling on a grand 
slam is against the odds, but Harmon 
had to take into account that the 
other team, being behind, might be 
shooting the works on the last few 
boards. Result: Down two, -100. So 
the spectators in the open room, by 
now numbering some 400 enthusias- 
tic bridge fans, were aware that the 
match hung in the balance when 
Hanna and Lazard bid it thus: 


KAST SOUTH 
(Frt) iHanen) 

34 .1 ♦ 

PASS 4 ♦ 

PASS 5 ▼ 

PASS 6 « 

PA.SS PASS 


WK.ST NORTH 
{Harm) tlMtarH) 
PA.SS 4 4 

PASS 4 N.T. 

PASS 5 N.T. 

PASS 6 N.T. 

PASS 


Opening lead: rl»6 


Making six no trump would be 
worth 8 IMPs to the Rothlein team 
and give them a one-point lead. La- 
zard won the opening club and cashed 
two spades. 

The commentators pointed out 
that cashing two more spades would 
reveal East’s four-card holding. 

His opening three-club bid sug- 
gested a seven-card club suit. 

Declarer could not afford to play 
two rounds of hearts to complete the 
count for he needed two entries to 
dummy. But if he led the heart queen 
to dummy’s king, all but one of 
East’s cards would be accounted for, 
and North would have at his com- 
mand a play that would bring home 


the slam if that card were any but 
the king of diamonds. 

The percentage line is to lead the 
10 of diamonds from dummy and, if 
West ducks, play the queen. This 
play is superior to the double finesse. 
It wins if East holds the singleton 
jack, as well as where West holds all 
four diamonds. West’s best play is to 
duck and let North make the queen. 
West has previously been forced to 
discard two hearts on the spades. 
Now cashing the high club bails him 
out of that suit, leaving him with 
two hearts and three diamonds. De- 
clarer cashes his two remaining hearts 
and throws W'est in by playing the 9 
of diamonds. West is forced to return 
a diamond into dummy’s tenace. It 
does no good if. earlier, he tries to 
escape this fate by di.scarding a dia- 
mond. Then it is a simple matter for 
declarer to concede the diamond trick 
before cashing the hearts. 

However, it didn’t happen that 
w'ay. Lazard (who afterward con- 
fessed that he was obsessed with the 
idea that East held the lone king of 
diamonds) led a low diamond from 
his hand after cashing only two 
.spades. That scuttled the contract. 
West now’ had two diamond stoppers, 
and declarer could win only 11 tricks. 
Going down only one picked up an 
IMP. and the Rothlein team gained 
three more on the final hand of the 
match, But it wasn’t enough. Fish- 
bein’s outfit managed to preserve 
four points of its margin, and w’ill 
play for the United States next Feb- 
ruary — reinforced with one player 
from the Rothlein team, in accord- 
ance with the American Contract 
Bridge League’s ruling that a five- 
man team must select its sixth from 
the runners-up. Thu.s, though haunt- 
ed by regret for not having come up 
with the play that would have won 
the match for his team, Sidney La- 
zard, New Orleans oilman, will nev- 
ertheless be playing for us in the big 
matches next February. 

To give you some idea of their 
timbre, his teammates agreed that 
the winners had made the logical 
choice! 

And to give you an idea of what 
kind of player Lazard is, even before 
the match w'as played he had spent 
weeks studying the Neapolitan sys- 
tem (he even read my book on it!). 

How will our team fare against 
Italy next February? I’m not ready 
to predict that as yet. Meanwhile, 
that Neapolitan system has six very 
interested students. end 
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Impeccably crafted attaches and other 
Dopp business cases in custom leathers. 
$25.00 ro $55.00* 


DOPP KIT— Unfitted 
travel kit with leak- 
proof lining;, bellows 
desipn. $5.95 »o $J2.9J* 


Write for free Color foW*r To: 
R. E. MeEACHIN 
General Manoger 


HOTEL ^and BATHS 

Meet the challenge of two 18-hole chompionihip 
golf courses in Hot Springs where, os guest of 
the Arlington, you hove country club privileges. 
Enjoy the tongy air; relox in luxury with your 
lady. In the evening, pamper yourself with our 
Continental cuisine. Then, let our social hostess 
help you plan a goy evening on the town. 
Bathe Away Your Aches and Pains 
KEEP fill You'll find that Hof Springs' 
rodiooctive thermal baths soothe tense 
nerves, relieve orthritis, rheumafisrts 
and high blood pressure. 
There’s o Government regu- 






PRO FOOTBALL / Te.r Maule 



The Broivns’ 
Jim Dandy 

Cleveland’s Jim Brown, an 
indispensable man, looks like 
best runner in football history 


W ki;k after week the pro footliall 
crowds just grow and grow. A 
fortnight ago 282,530 watched the 12 
National Football League teams have 
at each other; last week with the help 
of 100,-170 in the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum and another 78,404 in Cleve- 
land’.s Municipal Stadium, the league 
attendance rose to 326,431. These 
people pay to see perfection — or the 
closest thing to it— and in Cleveland 
the man who comes nearest to giv- 
ing it to them is James Brown, the 
benign-looking young gentleman to 
the left with the shoulders of a Miura 
bull and a 30-inch waist. 

Despite the fact that Cleveland lost 
last Sunday's game with the New 
York (Jiants by 21-17, Jim Brown is 
still about the most exciting thing to 
hit Cleveland since Bob Feller’s fast 
ball was intimidating American 
I^^ague hitters. Although he is still 
just a sophomore in pro football, 
scarcely dry behind the ears as age is 
reckoned by the old pros, Brown al- 
ready threatens league season records 
in touchdowns and yards gained rush- 
ing. In six games — half a season — he 
has scored lotouchdowns irecord: 18) 
and gained 928 yards rushing ( record : 
1,146). If he continues his incredible 
antics, he should, by the time he has 
played the season out, nearly double 
both existing records, which were set 
by the I’hiladelphia Eagles’ Steve 
Van Buren. On the basLs of thLs six- 
game performance, Jim Brown is the 
greatest running back professional 
football has ever seen. 

Seldom is one player so good that 
he becomes absolutely essential to 
the success of a pro team. The pro 
clubs strive for a depth and balance 
of personnel so nearly perfect that the 
foutinuni 

IMMENSELY POWERFUL chcst and amis 
tell the strength of Browns’ Jim Brown, 
td None 



In any weather, you're sure of 
your best appearance in your 

Alligator. Alligator's fomous 
natural drape and flare seem 
tailored just for you. And 
comfort? The generous mon-size 
cut, the ideal weight give you the 
ease ond freedom a mon wonts. 

Choose from luxurious outercoots 
to feotherlight rainwear. ..in 
mony fobrics, styles, colors... 
oil water repellent or waterproof 

...great values, from $] ]75 $5475 

, the coat YOU'LL LIVE IN 

^^^XUgator 

ALL-WEATHER COATS 


t00% DACRON* WATERPROOF: 
Kaepj you dry in downpours Fea'herlight, 
»0 con'iorloble Won'l Jl««, crotk or look, 
Sponges c'oon with to<ip and wafer. 
Corryeftg case included $14.75 
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Alligator. . . 
all-weather elegance 
makes sense! 


At Better Stores Everywhere 
tHE AUIGATOR COMPANY • St. lOUIS 


WEATHERSTYlEr Hondso’ne poiferns ond 
colors in soft, luavriovs iweeds and 
Shetland stylos Waier repellent 
ior oll-weother wear $35.75 

•DvPoni Polyei'ar Fibar 
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BRUCE HARLAN Olympic Diring Champion 


Come on in-the acetate’s fine 

Listen to Bruce Harlan and dive right in. You’ll come up with 
a Capri shirt that is a rare find indeed. Celanese acetate gives 
this brushed flannel bold male color and a softness that’s deep- 
down comfortable. Celanese Corporation of America, N. Y. 16. 

CfilnncacW 

CAPRI sport shirt; Cohama plaid bru.Hlied flannel of Celanese acetate 
and rayon, black and white, red and black, brown and white. Sizes 
S, M, L, XL. About $10.9.5. At your favorite fine store. 

contemporary fibers 



loss of one man can do no irreparable 
harm to the team as a whole. And 
Cleveland, as much as any team, has 
attained this ideal. Paradoxically, the 
Browns are the only team in the 
league which could lose a considerable 
part of its effectiveness by injury to a 
single player who is not a quarter- 
back. The Giants managed their vic- 
tory last Sunday not by .stopping 
Brown, which seems impossible, but 
by cutting down on his effectiveness. 
The Giant coaches assigned Sam 
Huff, one of the league’s best line- 
backers, to dog Brown’s footsteps all 
afternoon. It was a thankless task, 
and Huff was not always successful; 
once Brown burst out of a pack of 
tacklers and fled 58 yards to a touch- 
down. But he had his "worst” day 
of the year — only 113 yards rushing 
in 13 carries. 

Jim is a quiet, relaxed human be- 
ing off the field. In repose, the mag- 
nificent body looks loose, the heavy 
muscles bulging even at rest, the 
impression he gives one of a great 
hunting cal asleep in the sun. He is 
not talkative, but he is an articulate 
young man who understands the tech- 
nique of running with a football and 
is able to explain it. 

"There are several reasons why I 
am running better this year than 
last,” he said the other day. "First, I 
fit into the Brown offensive unit bet- 
ter. I came to camp three weeks late 
from the All-Stars last year, and for 
a while I’d hit the wrong hole on an 
occasional play. For instance, I wasn’t 
familiar with how Mike McCormack 
blocks in the middle of the line and 
once in a while I’d run into Mike and 
the man he was blocking because I 
didn’t know which way to cut.” 

Glenn Holtzman, a very good 250- 
pound tackle for the Los Angeles 
Rams, recently explained what it is 
like to face Brown from the wrong 
side of the line; "He's just the best 
back in the league . . . fast as the 
fastest, hard as the hardest. He gets 
off to the quickest start of any big 
man I’ve ever seen. An arm tackle is 
no soap; he runs right through you. 
The only way I’ve found to stop him 
is hit him right at the ankles with 
your shoulder . . . otherwise, it’s 
like tackling a locomotive.” Brown 
has tremendous lateral speed and bal- 
ance; he can be hit, knocked side- 
ways and land on his feet running in 
another direction, picking up full 
speed again in a few steps. 
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One league coach made Brown’s 
importance very clear after his team 
had dropped a thriller to the Browns: 
"If they e\‘er lose Jim Brown, then 
they'll be even with the rest of us." 


KIsewhere, the Baltimore Colts 
continued to pick up momentum 
with a rain-splashed 56-0 victory over 
the Green Bay Packers. The Colts 
piumi, happily, that even John Uni- 
tas is not indispensable: after this 
fine (juarterback was slightly injured 
and left the game at the lialf, sub 
(ieorge Shaw passed for three touch- 
downs in the second half. The Los 
Angeles Ham.s, to the delight of the 
KKl.OOO-odd fans, edged the Cliicago 
Bears 41-:]5. pushing the Bears two 
full games behind Baltimore. 

Y. A. Tittle, who has been sitting 
restlessly on the San h'rancisco 4}>er 
bench with a leg injury, came off it 
in the fourth period Sunday to engi- 
neer the winning touchdown over 
Detroit, 24-‘Jl. Bobby I.ayne clicked 
for Pittsburgh in a 24-16 conquest of 
Washington, and Xorm \'an Brocklin 
of the Philadelphia Kagles threw two 


last-periixl 
Cardinal-s 2 

pas.se.s 

1-21. 

to lie 

the Chicago 

END 

X-RAY OF LAST WEEK'S GAMES 

Yds Yds Pass 

Pts. Rush Pass Comp. 

Giants vs. 

21 

161 

173 

12-23 

Browns 

17 

184 

17 

4-14 

Colls vs. 

56 

220 

170 

15-29 

Packers 

0 

95 

47 

5-26 

Rams vs. 

41 

145 

172 

12-23 

Bears 

35 

171 

167 

18-45 

49ers vs. 

24 

234 

177 

16-29 

Lions 

21 

130 

41 

9-26 

Cardinals vs. 

21 

200 

184 

14-33 

Eagles 

21 

118 

281 

25-48 

Steelers vs. 

24 

146 

252 

13-26 

Redskins 

16 

80 

216 

14 26 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 

EASTERN DIVISION 



Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 

Cleveland 

5 

1 

0 

.833 

New Yoik 

4 

2 

0 

.667 

Chicago Cards 

2 

3 

1 

.400 

Washington 

2 

4 

0 

.333 

Pittsburgh 

2 

4 

0 

.333 

Philadelphia 

1 

4 

1 

.200 

WESTERN 

DIVISION 


Baltimore 

6 

0 

0 

1000 

Chicago Bears 

4 

2 

0 

667 

San Francisco 

3 

3 

0 

.500 

Los Angeles 

3 

3 

0 

.500 

Green Bay 

1 

4 

1 

-200 

Detroit 

1 

4 

1 

.200 



The voice of music, heardstereophonicaily, speaks of the sound of life, 
recreotes the original performance, odds such dimension to pleosure that 
the simple oct of listening is on enobling experience. The Voice of Music 
alone manufactures this superb reproduction instrument, a dislingui^ed, 
custom-component stereo console. Blonde or mohogony, $179.95. ISlightly 
higher in the West.) V-M Corporotlon, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Makes 
you feel 
like a king 
every day! 



Ktnes men 



Fresh up yourself 
artd your day with 
Kings Men -known 
everywhere as the 
world’s finest. It’s a 
habit you’ll enjoy. 


KINGS MEN PRE-ELECTRIC LOTION • SPRAY DEODORANT • COLOGNE • AEROSOL SHAVE 
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HERB ELLIOTT 

rontiiiufil from ptigr 19 

only large rity in the vast reaches of 
Western Australia. Sunshiny days and 
crisp evenings, which bring a spank- 
ing cool breeze known as the “Fre- 
mantle doctor,” combine with gleam- 
ing beaches, rippling hays, handsome 
park.s and untamed countryside to 
make it a playground city for its near- 
400,000 population. Perth people lead 
a robust outdoor life at swimming, 
surfing, golf, tennis, cricket, football, 
yachting, hunting, field hockey and 
even softball. Licensed bookmakers 
behind painted windows in downtown 
Perth handle heavy betting traffic for 


Fi£RY TRAINER PiTcy CiTutty hus the ilif 
of a modern Svengali in llumlxiyant robe. 



racing fan.s. On busy Saturdays, 
.special trains speed the honseplayers 
straight from the track to the big 
football oval. 

Herb Elliott was born into this 
.salubrious sporting environment on 
February 25, I9d8. The Elliott fam- 
ily’s deep roots in Australia reach 
even farther back to Ireland. Herb’s 
father, Herbert Charles Elliott, now 
a balding, somewhat astringent busi- 
nessman who is closing up his home- 
furnishings business to manage a 
finance company, was once a scratch 
cyclist (one of the last men off the 
mark! in handicap races. He organ- 
ized cycling events for a bicycle com- 
pany, including Hubert Opperman’.s 
famous cro.ss-country ride in the late 
IS.’IOs — 2,800 miles from Fremantleto 
Sydney — at a time when even motor- 
ists feare<l to cross the desolate Null- 
arbor Plains. 

Herb and his brother Laurence, two 
years younger (now also a runner of 
outstanding promise), grew up in a re- 
laxed and sporting atmosphere, join- 
ing their parents in everything from 
rowing to golf. The family’s pre.sent 
six-room house in suburban Scar- 
borough is within sprinting distance 
of sand and surf. The boys hauled 
tons of rock and dirt to carve out a 
tennis court in the back yard. Grow- 
ing up. they were close but different: 
“Herb," says his mother, “was com- 
manding and always terribly aggres- 
sive. Laurie is gentler and more even- 
tempered, like a Dunlopilfo” — a pop- 
ular brand of foam-rubber cushion. 

Herb Elliott was a big man on 
Perth’s Acjuinas College (etjual to 
U.S. high school) campus. Good marks 
and “distinctions” in mathematics 
came easy, perhaps loo easy. "I 
didn’t have any trouble in the brain 
box.” he says candidly, “but I was 
lazy. I didn’t ha\'e an aptitude for 
study.” Herb played the piano, won 
prizes in debating, was named cap- 
tain. or head proctor, of the school. 
He rowed and played a hard game of 
football — breaking his nose — and he 
was a track star of overwhelming tal- 
ent. .Aware of his potential. Elliott 
wrote John Landy for advice on style 
and training. "Landy told me that 
the important thing is to run for the 
sake of running, never just to run 
against the clock or to set out to break 
a record.” Percy Cerutty saw Elliott 
run a 4:22 mile in September 1955 
and tapped him as world-class ma- 
terial. But three months later and 
only a week after finishing Aquinas, 
Elliott dropped a piano on his right 


foot while preparing a school hall for 
a dance. He went on crutches and put 
away his vague tlioughts of taking 
track seriously. He began work for his 
father's firm a.s a door-to-door sales- 
man of furniture, carpets and drapes. 
A star salesman, he wa.s also, by his 
mother’s testimony, “a boy who likes 
a good time — late nights, dancing, you 
know.” Elliott drifted about town on 
his Lambretta scooter, smoke{l heav- 
ily, whiled away long hours at Luigi's 
coffee lounge. Eighteen years old. 
Herb had everything but a goal. “At 
that age you don’t know what you 
want to do,” he says now, at 20 the 
world’s most famous .Australian. 

In November 1950 the family flew 
to Melbourne to see the Olympic 
Games. “Da<l and Mum were both on 
my back a bit to get me running 
again.” Herb recalls. Seldom demon- 
strative. Elliott was on his feet to 
cheer Soviet Sailor Vladimir Kuts’s 
inspired 5,000- and 10.000-meter vic- 
tories. Perth Chiropraclor.JamesTun- 
ney, an old family friend, who was 
sitting next to the Elliotts in the 
Olympic stands, took the opportu- 
nity to growl at him: “If I had half 
your ability I wouldn’t even finish 
this cigaret.” A seed was planted. 
Hopping the fence around Olympic 
Village, Elliott hobnobbed briefly 
with the athletes and met Ron I)e- 
lany. Then he drove to Portsea to see 
Percy Cerutty. 

Their meeting was the turning 
point in Elliott’s life. A wiry, tem- 
pestuous man with a leathery face 
and flaming-white hair, Percy Cerut- 
ty is controversy personified — a fire- 
ball widely written off as a crank and 
a fanatic, and just as widely admired 
as the goad and original mentor of a 
string of Australia’s top athletes. 
Landy, I.,ps Perry, Don MacMillan, 
Albert Thomas, Dave .Stephen.s, New 
Zealand's Murray llalberg all 
trained for a time at Portsea. Even 
the late Olympic cyclist Russell 
•Mockridge, a friend of Elliott’s who 
was killed recently when he rammed 
into a Melbourne bus, got athletic re- 
ligion under Cerutty. He held the 
record uphill time dl seconds) for 
Cerutty’s 80-foot sand dune. 

Cerutty, an .Australian who was a 
runner in his youth, came to his ex- 
traordinary convictions on health and 
fitness fairly late in life. Sixteen years 
ago, at age 47, he was close to physi- 
cal and mental collapse. He punched 
his way out of his illness l)y leading a 
Spartan life apart from his telephone 


HERB ELLIOTT’S 


DATE 

PLACE A EVENT 

DISTANCE 

TIME 

EARLY 'S4 

Ant: IS 

Perth: inter-school cham- 
pion.Hhip.s (among schools 
in Perth area) 

660 VOS. 

MILE 

1:S8 2 

4:30.8 

NOV. t, '54 
Aft: 16 

Perth: State Schoolboy 
Championships 

MILE 

4:25.6 

JAN. 3, '55 

Perth: inter-school cham- 
pionships 

MILE 

4:26.8 

JAN. a, ’SS 


680 YDS. 

1:57.2 

FEB. 5, 'SS 

Adelaide: South Australian 
Jr. Championships 

680 YDS. 

1:55.7 

FEB, 7. '55 


MILE 

4:20.8 

SEPT.iT.'SS 
^9»-- if 

Perth: Aquinas College 
competitions 

MILE 

4:22 

OCT. 33. -SS 

” 

MILE 

4:28 


” 

660 Y DS. 

1:57 

OCT. ». '55 

Perth: State Schoolboy 
Championships 

MILE 

4:20.4 

DEC. 26, '56 
Aft: IS 

Frankston, Victoria: un- 
important tryout race 

880 YDS. 

1:54 

(handirap: 

foxl) 

JAN. 12. -57 

Melbourne: inter-club com- 
petitions (Elliott running 
for the Coburg Harriers of 
Melbourne) 

MILE 

4:06 

(wftfU Jr. 
rtforii) 

JAN. 19, '57 

Melbourne: inter-club 

880 YDS. 

1:53.7 

JAN. 26, '57 

Melbourne: Victorian 
Championships 

MILE 

4:06 

JAN. 36, 'ST 


680 YDS. 

1:50.8 

FES. 9. 'ST 

Adelaide: South Aust. Jr. 
Championships 

MILE 

4:06.2 

FEB. 14. '57 

Melbourne: twilight invi- 
tation meeting 

2 MILES 

9:01 

tforldjr. 

FEB. 16. *57 

S.vdney: New South Wales 
Championship.s 

MILE 

4.06.4 

FEB. 30. *57 

FEB. 33, *57 

Box Hill (suburb of Mel- 
bourne): club invitation 
meet 

Melbourne; inter-club sen- 
ior meet 

MILE 

(1,500 M.) 

3 MILES 

(3,000 M.) 

lu'orld Jr. 

(3:47.8) 

datl. but 
til H-orlU 

Jr. rteord) 
18:45.8) 

As Klliott lurneil 19 on Ffb. iS he simu((<incous/{r hclil 
junior records fur Ike SOO ih.. SSO uds., 1,500 m., inilr, 
i me/es anii S miles, plus world records for mile, i miles, S 

-tiixIrdhVin 
.1,000 m., 
miles. 

MAR. 9. '57 
Aft: IB 

Melbourne: Australian 
Amateur Athletic Cham- 
pionship.? 

MILE 

4:00.4 

MAR.n.'ST 

" 

880 YDS. 

(800 M.) 

1:49.3 

(1:48.6) 

OCT. 13. '57 

Mornington (near Mel- 
bourne) 

3 MILES 

14:18 

OCT. 36. '57 

Hamilton (near Melbourne) 

% MILE 

3:00.5 

DEC. 36. '57 

JAN. 11. -56 

Frankston i near Melbourne) 
Melbourne: inter-club 
competition of the Vic- 
torian Amateur Athletic 
A.ssn. 

880 VOS. 

440 YDS. 

1:52.4 

50.7 

(kwO 


TRACK RECORD 


DATE 

PLACE A EVENT 

DISTANCE 

TIME 

JAN. 18. -58 

Melbourne: VAAA inter- 
club meet 

880 YDS. 

1:51.8 

JAN. 25, 'S8 


MILE 

3:59.9 

JAN. 30, '58 

Melbourne: VAAA twilight 
invitation 

MILE 

3:58.7 

FEB. 15. '58 

Perth: W'est Australian 
championships 

MILE 

3:59.6 

FEB. 22. '58 

” 

880 YDS. 

1:49.5 

MAR. 2, '58 

Melbourne; exhibition 

1,500 M. 

3:51.8 

Aft: 60 




MAR.9,‘58 

Toowoomba, Queensland 
(ouwide Brisbane): exhibi- 
tion 

1.000 M. 

2:21 

MAR. 15, '58 

Brisbane : Au.stralian cham- 
pionships 

MILE 

4:08.8 

MAR.1T,'S8 


880 YDS. 

1:49.4 

ARR. 6, '58 

Geraldton, West. Australia 

880 YDS. 

1:53.6 



Ik MILE 

3:04 


BEGINNING OF WORLD 

TOUR 


MAY 10. '58 

Honolulu 

880 YDS. 

1:53.2 

MAY 16. '58 

Los Angeles; Coli.seum Re- 

MILE 

3:57.8 


lays 


(.'ImcnVon 

MAY 31, 'SB 

Modesto, Calif. Relays 

MILE 

4:02.7 

JUNE 6. '58 

Compton Invitational 

MILE 

3:58.1 

JUNE 20. '58 

Bakersfield. Calif.; Ameri- 
can Champlon.ship heat 

MILE 

4.01.4 

JUNE 21. '58 

Bakersfield: American 
Championship final 

MILE 

3:57.9 

JULY ll.'SS 

lyondon; English Champi- 
onship heat 

880 YDS. 

1:52 

JULY 12, '58 

English Champiortship final 

880 YDS. 

1:49 




(iotl) 

JULY19,'S8 

Cardiff: Empire Games 
heat 

880 YDS. 

1:52.3 

JULY22.'58 

Empire Games final 

680 YDS. 

1 :49.3 

JULY24.'58 

Empire Games heat 

MILE 

4:07 

JULY26.'S8 

Empire Games final 

MILE 

3:59 

AUG. 4. '58 

London: While City Em- 
pire vs. Great Britain 

880 VOS. 

1:47.3 

AUG. 4. '58 

Watford (out.side London): 
demonstration 

880 YDS. 

1.50.7 


Dublin: Invitation Meet 


3:54.5 




iN'orM 




record) 

AUG. 7, '58 

” 

3 MILES 

8:37.6 

(loti) 

AUG. 25, 'SB 

Stockholm, Sweden 

1,500 M. 


AUG. 38, 'SB 

Gothenburg, Sweden 

1,500 M. 

3:36 

iK-orU 

rteord) 


AUG. 29. 'SB 

Malmo, Sweden 

MILE 

3:58 

SEPT. 3, ‘58 

London: White City invi- 
tation event 

MILE 

3:55.4 

SEPT. 5, '58 

Oslo, Norway 

1,500 M. 

3:37.4 
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HERB ELLIOTT ruiiliiliietl 


THE STICKIEST WICKET 



In which Hugh Bentley- Giddings 
botches the attempt to smuggle 
Lamplighter Gin back from 
the States to the Empire 
for his personal use. 


LAMPLIGHTER GIN 

The costlier English Gin Americans now have 
firmly in hand— as dry as you can buy. 


LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 94 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS. INC.. N.Y.. N.Y. 


e 1 958 McKeiien & Rebbint, Inc.. N.Y 



lecluiiciaii's job and taking on weight 
lifting and competitive marathon 
running. In time, he turned his mod* 
est beach lioim* and bunkhou.se at 
I’ortsea into a training camp for 
young runners, charging them only 
token costs of al)uut a dollar a week- 
end for food and facilitie.s. He set the 
training pace liim.self. “I’erce can fly 
like a bird," says Elliott, “28 seconds 
over 20O yards, a mite in .'):82. For a 
(kj-year-old, he’s just a kid.” 

At tlieir first I'ortsea meeting Ce- 
rutty told Elliott he would have to 
come to Melbourne to work anti buck- 
le down to a life of .sacrifice. Elliott 
made the move immediately. “I’m 
not interested in athletics,” Gerulty 
snapped when his new trainee report- 
etl for duty. “I'm only inter«*sted in 
achievement.” He orderetl Elliott to 
he contemptuous of pain and thru.st 
against it. There was no pat training 
formula, no timetable routine. Ce- 
rutty aimed to fashion out of the raw 
Elliott a resilient, superbly condi- 
tioned free spirit who would discipline 
himself instinctively and soar above 
the common herd of racers hy virtue 
of superior strength and will power. 
Races would be won by instinct, not 
strategy. "Percy’s a wiiuling-up sort 
of bloke.” John Landy once said of 
the trainer. Wound up like a steel 
spring after blisttering training at 
Portsea, Elliott ran his first mile un- 
der Cerutty a full IJ seconds faster 
than his best school time. 

COLD WAR BETWEEN COACHES 

('enUty’s “agin’-the-government,” 
chip-on-shoulder approach to ama- 
teur atliletics and its bureaucracy has 
le»l to a cold war in Australia be- 
tween his unorthodox training meth- 
ods and the “scientific," stop watch 
methods of Austrian-born Franz 
Stampfl. Once a World War II civil- 
ian internee in Australia, later coach 
in England of Roger Bannister, Chris 
Ch ala way and Brian Hew son, 
Stampfl came back to his erstwhile 
captors under the sponsorsliip of the 
Victorian AAA and the University of 
Melbourne. He is conse<iuent!y Aus- 
tralia's only jiaid university “athletic 
adviser.” Embittered by Stampfl's 
acceptance and the supposed rejec- 
tion of his own theories. Cerutty has 
lost no opportunity to bait his rival 
with Elliott’s eiglu successive mile 
triumphs over Stampfl’s prize ath- 
lete. Merv Lincoln. Handsome, 45- 
eonlinned 
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L to R. Mossrs. CoUarti, Nyeland. Con and Vogel pinning a non-resident member down. 

Now available: non-resident memberships 


in a state of mind 


Electrifying news! Vie've just learned the Lower Montgomery 
Street Olive or Onion Sficiety is offering an esi-a|ie from this 
anxious world. Tliey are ae<-eptiiig applieaticms from kindred 
spirits who wish to join their state of mind as non-resident 
members. 

The Lower Montgomery Street Olive or Onion So«-iely has 
devoted untold time and thought to their boon companion — 
the Dry Martini. They have eschewed the farcical 10-to-l 
martini in favor of a more plausible -Llo- 1 model. And praise 
l)e, the society has appointed (iresta Blaix'a Triple-Dry While 
Vermouth as thv vermouth. The more literate members say 
Cresta Blanca has captured a divine alchemy of herbs and 
wines that made the society’s choice alisurdiy simple. Hurry 
to your dealer's— there’s so little time! 


.^nd if you'd like to uji yourself philosophically. l>y all means 
apply for the society's visa to the mental stale we mentioned 
above. Hut don't write to Oresta Blanca. If you wish to a))ply 
for a non-resident membership in LM.SOOS. send for your 
application dirc<tly to: Messrs, \dgel. .\yeland, (iox and 
(iollard. Tasting (iommillee. Lower Montgomery Street 
Olive or Otjion Society. 127 Montgomery St., San Franei.sco 
4, (iaiifitrniu. Vfe hope you gel in! 

CRESTA BLANCA 

TRIPLE-DRY WHITE VERMOUTH 

CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY. LIVERMORE. CALIFORNIA 
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HERS ELLIOTT ronlinurri 


THE FUTURE MRS. ELLIOTT, hf-auly opi-ruiiir Ann*' DuiUey, happily goes shopping 
with her famous fiance in the sirects of Perth, where Herb weekends with his family. 


year-old Stampfl says with haughty 
contempt that he does not wish to 
dignify Cerutty with rebuttal, but he 
told Sports Ili-ustrated: “Cerutty 
has been libeling and slandering me 
since I told him three years ago in 
England that his ideas are ridiculous. 
Actually, I feel sorry for the man. 
[Pause.] N'o. I am beyond that stage. 
I would like to wring his neck.” 

Stampfl suggests, obli(iuely, that 
the ferocity of Elliott's training un- 
der Cerutty is a trifle unsporting. 
“Lincoln trains only one hour a day,” 
he says. "If he did more he might be- 
come a better runner, but would he 
he a better man? Anyone with a bit 
of talent can become a champion if 
he works for hours and hours to the 
exclusion of everything else. But at 
what cost to his complete personal- 
ity?” In fact. Stampfl. wliile seeing 
some virtue in the farllek-, or freeplay, 
method made famous by (jundar 
Hagg ami other Continental runners 
and spun into the Stotan creed by 
Cerutty, fears that “it is harmful and 
unnecessary if you overdo. Just as 
overeating can become grotesque, 
over-running can weaken the body. 
So much of all this is ba.spd on ig- 
norance, yet we can find out the ef- 
fects on the body scientifically. I pre- 
fer to define my terms. I like to know 
what I’m doing.” 

Argument.s notwithstanding, it 
nee{led a man of Cerutty's fiery, 
evangelical nature to tap Elliott’s 
enormous resources and bring them 
to the surface. Cerutty clearly filled 
a need in Elliott’s life. “U’e put Herb 
in Percy’s hands with confidence,” 
says Mrs. Elliott. “That confiilenoe 
has been well and truly repaid a mil- 
lion times over. He gave Herb an aw- 
ful lot more than just making him 
stronger. He puls great stress on char- 
acter. His standards for a man are 
very high. Oh, we have had .some ter- 
rific arguments with him, but he’s 
done the world for Herb.” 

An arrogant, almost too confident 
competitor. Elliott by bis own ad- 
mission is inclined to laziness, or. as 
he puts it, “bludging.” He is impa- 
tient of routine, bored by conven- 
tional training. He can hardly stand 
the sight of a slop watch. Cerutty 
preached manliness and the glory of 
defying pain. It was a joy-through- 
strength doctrine. Elliott got the 
message. Today he is a dedicated con- 
vert. ruthlessly disciplining himself. 
"You get bloody sick of training,” he 


.says, characteristically talking in the 
second person, “but that's the time 
when you slick to it. That's wlien 
one runner proves himself better than 
the Olliers. Anyone can do it when 
he’s enthusiastic. It's when you stick 
to it that you show you’re the supe- 
rior man. But once you start running 
it’s O.K, You get a sen.sation of .strain 
in your muscles and .sweat on your 
brow. It’s a manly pleasure. Tlie pain 
is something real, especially now 
when you’re not quite fit. Three or 
four times a week it hurts so much 
that you’re dying to stop. Your mu.s- 
cles are screaming but you keep go- 
ing. It’s a matter of will power.” 

"I DON'T TRY TO HATE THEM " 

Elliott insists he neither plans how 
he will run a race nor bothers much 
about who Ills competitors are. He 
remains aloof. “I don’t try to liate 
them. It ju.st happens that way. But 
the person you should really hate is 
yourself. It’s you that you’ve got to 
hurt. It’s you who’s got to take the 
punishment.” At the start of a race, 


he admits, he is prone to falter "be- 
cau.se I’m too relaxed,” Then, "when 
I’m running, my mind hardly works 
at all. .'Afterwards I can’t remember 
what I was thinking about exactly. I 
don’t black out the way they say. 
Thai's a lot of bull. I am oblivious 
to the crowd.” He usually doesn’t 
even see Cerutty on the si<lelines 
frantically waving signals with a 
while towel to tell him ihecompetilion 
is gaining or a record is possible. "I’m 
just concentrating on getting the job 
done. If 1 feel someone breezing along 
at m.v slioulder, well, competition 
gears you uji.” It must: Elliott’s ac- 
celeration is astonisliing. “1 don't as- 
sume I’m going to win tlie race,” he 
insists. “I’ve never gone out on the 
track with tlie intention of selling a 
record. I just go out and run. 1 never 
have a record in mind with a high- 
cla.ss field. All I want to do is win.” 

Why run at all? “I guess it’s a way 
of expressing myself by going tl» rough 
pain. I aim to keep myself (U and to 
prove I’m the belter man. Doesn’t 

fontinueil 
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Hathaway’s 
thundering tartans 
in English Viyella^ 

/■ivr.i.i.A is England’s mt)st suni[mi(tus 
Ihinncl. It is sn io^t and ity/rw< and light 
tliat niihodv has cmt suecei-di d in onpying it. 

(Jn|ncats arc cc|ually baffled by V'iyella’s 
ntluT ijiiatitics. Get it wet and it wnii’t shrink. 
Get it damp and it n»n't eJi.tfe. ’Wash ft far 
tears and it never fades. Some say it even gets 
htttrr u itll age. 

Hathaway tailors this English fabric with 
.American generosity. Long t.iils that stay in 
\our trousers, l^leiuv of room in the shoulders. 
\Vide button-{)ver t«) keep the wind out. 

Go to the better stores and sec these luxuri- 
«nis Vivclla shirts— in authentic tartans, interest- 
ing checks ainl solid colors. He sure you ch<iosc 
patterns you can live with for ever. One man 
we know has just had the collar turned on a 
Viyella shirt he bought ftvnity-Jive years ago! 



I. Reil MncLetm Turtau hi Viyel/ii — S 




2. Dress Douglas Tartan in Viyella — $i 8 .g^ 


Canifihetl Dress Tartan in Viyella — 


NEVER BE BAMBOOZLED into buying something that s<uinds like V'iyella — but isn’t. The Viyella label Is on every Viyella 
shirt. For the name of y«)ur Jiearcst store, write C. E. H.ithaway, ^Vaterville, .Maine— or call OXford 7-5566 in New York. 







BlENDiO SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 P800F. 501E OISTIflSUTOPS.- BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC, N. Y. C. 


Going out on the town? 

Let White Horse carry you in style 





HERB ELLIOTT eontinued 

everyone want to show he’s better 
than the next bloke at something?” 

As part of his preachments of the 
manly virtues, Cerutty stokes Elliott 
and his other charges with “charac- 
ter-building” mental exercises out of 
the great books— particularly Ten- 
nyson. “Poetry,” echoes Elliott, “can 
make you a better man by giving 
you an appreciation of beauty and an 
awarene.ss of things around you. It 
seems today that you’ve got to be an 
intellectual to be able to get back to 
nature. 

“The main thing about Perce,” 
Elliott feels, “is that he coaches your 
spirit. This is the key to champion- 
ship running." Herb is working on a 
personal theory that “the body itself 
may need only two months’ training 
to get fit; the rest of the time you’re 
building up your spirit— call it guts, 
or some inner force — so that it will 
go to work for you in a race without 
your even thinking about it.” 

Elliott has an affectionate but by 
no means blind admiration for Ce- 
rutty. “He is more impetuous and 
excitable than I am,” he says. “Per- 
cy talks all the time. He nearly drives 
us crazy, saying the same things over 
and over until you get damned sick 
of it. But when he’s not here we miss 
the old beggar. I could train and run 
on my own but I like to have him 
around to talk things over.” Elliott 
kept Cerutty around earlier this year 
when he hauled him in from death in 
the treacherous Portsea surf. 

“ALL IN ALL, A WONDERFUL BLOKE" 

“Percy claims a lot more than he 
should get credit for,” Herb says 
with youthful indulgence. “He makes 
it sound as if you’d be a drunkard 
and no good as a runner if it weren’t 
for him. It sometimes gets your back 
up and you feel like putting him in 
his place. But, all in all, he's a won- 
derful bloke.” Elliott has had “a sort 
of unspoken gentleman’s agreement” 
with Cerutty to stick together at 
least through the Rome Olympics. If 
he had turned professional, Elliott 
figures he would have given Cerutty 
a €3,000 ($6,720) slice of the pie. 
For Cerutty, who has lived most of 
his life “on the smell of an oil rag,” 
as a Melbourne newsman quaintly 
puts it, it would have been a useful 
but unwelcome pile. He had been 
shocked at the very thought that 
“Herb Elliott’s gifts may be pros- 
tituted on the altar of Mammon.” 


Cerutty has been both a second 
father and a buddy to Elliott. When 
young Herb and old Perce set out for 
Fiji and points east last May for their 
four furious months abroad, they 
were a jolly pair of "round-eyed, un- 
pretentious Australians,” as Cerutty 
phrased it, “cast forth into this aw- 
fully wide, wide world.” In Honolulu, 
after Herb quickly disposed of a field 
of locals in an 880-yard run despite 
a touch of diarrhea, Cerutty was 
crowned king at a hula-hula dance at 
the Outrigger Club. Writing friends 
in Perth, he bragged: “I completely 
noni)lused my plump Hawaiian hula- 
girl partner, who exclaimed to me, 
T give in — gee, you must have the 
spirit of eternal youth!’ ” 

OVERWHELMED, APPALLED, SHOCKED 

In Los Angeles the “unpretentious 
Australians” were overwhelmed by 
their posh, “crazy, crazy, crazy” 
Sheraton-Town House suite— but 
were also heard complaining that 
they could get nothing but "soft as- 
paragus and puffy fish.” They had to 
lay in a supply of dried fruit and 
walnuts. Cerutty found Los Angeles 
“hurrying, scurrying, mad, amaz- 
ing,” with “churches like business 
offices, business offices like churches” 
and “6-month-old babies propped in 
front of television.” Herb was ap- 
palled at “the pasty look of Ameri- 
ca’s pampered children” and fearful 
that Australia, threatened with ris- 
ing prosperity, might go soft the 
same way. “These people,” sneered 
Cerutty, “are overfed, live overlux- 
uriously and are mostly fat and flab- 
by.” He was shocked by public signs 
advising what to do in case of heart 
attack. 

At the Coliseum Relays in Los 
Angeles, after Herb ran the then 
second (after Ibbotson’s 3:57.2) fast- 
est mile in history in 3:57.8, he 
phoned his soon-to-be fiancee Anne, 
blithely chatted tor about 15 minutes 
and was aghast when he learned the 
toll was $57. After Los Angeles, Elli- 
ott raced three more mile events in 
the U.S., all in California. Two were 
sub-4s, one only scant seconds above 
4 minutes. Herb also had his fun— 
the joys of a flashy, red Ford convert- 
ible; a quick journey to Mexicali; a 
bit of light gambling in Reno; a look 
at Yosemite (“the most beautiful 
place in the world”); and five days 
roughing it in the High Sierras. 
Meantime, Perce was fighting a long- 
distance l)attle with what he called 
“the muddle and bungling” and 


“Gestapolike control” of Australia’s 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

In Britain, there was more fun but 
then a shock when Herb loped in 
third in the 880 (although w'ith a 
respectable 1 :49) behind Brian Hew- 
son and Mike Rawson in the English 
championships at London’s White 
City. Reported Cerutty: “I knew 
Herb had been ‘seeing’ London — 
‘.sampling’ might be the better word 
— because our Herl), like myself, be- 
lieves in living fully in the fullest 
sense of the word. . . . Well, old Perce 
and young Herb really stopped sight- 
seeing and eating the old pafi de foie 
gras, abandoned the nightclubs and 
the fleshpots — and really got crack- 
ing! So we ran poor old Brian into 
the ground next time— murdered, 
massacred and mutilated the flower 
of British athleticism!” 

And indeed Herb did so, 10 days 
after his loss, in the 880 finals of the 
Empire Games; and then again two 
weeks later at W’hite City with a 
1:47.3 win over Hewson, only half 
a second outside Tom Courtney’s 
world record. In all. Elliott raced 12 
times in Britain. Ireland, Sweden and 
Norway. He set his world records for 
the mile and 1,.500 meters and, ex- 
cepting his heat in the Empire Games, 
ran four sub-4 miles in all four of 
his mile races. His only other defeat 
was in the two-miler at Dublin when 
he paced fellow Australian Albert 
Thomas to a world record of 8:32. 
Thomas’ pacing had helped produce 
Elliott’s spectacular 3:.)4.5 mile in 
Dublin the day before. 

Still. Cerutty had complaints, not 
always reasonable. “Herb is in bad 
company,” he said. “He fraternizes 
with world-record holders like Ibbot- 
son and Gordon Pirie — far too much! 
They know now they cannot beat 
him— so, like the Americans, they 
try to hobble him with hospitality- 
wear him out playing golf, visiting 
the Palladium, and much else.” After 
England came France, and Herb, 
growing a beard and bumming up the 
Continent to Scandinavia with seven 
other athletes in a Microbus, was 
booted out of his sleeping bag in a 
Paris park by a policeman. “We final- 
ly camped in a farmyard outside of 
town,” he recalled. “I didn’t think 
much of Paris.” He also didn’t think 
much of spending his own money, 
an estimated $800, to finish up his 
European tour. He had run out of 
the usual time limit— and a gener- 
ous extension— for an amateur to be 

continued 
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MEN — AND WOMEN TOO! 

EXEROW 

willhelp'^''” * ■ 

KEEP 


> you W rv 



for your fij 

favorite game 
. . . for your 
best score 


RIDE and ROW 

THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 

In or nut of reason, you’ll enjoy ctlieicnl. body-eon- 
dilioiiiiiK rou-inif utid riJiu*. ICXKKflW'S nalufiil 
kydraulu pull roniinnes the brnelilr «f lowiiiK with 
rirlirnt hrirselui'k. As you row, liamlles. se.il and 
Iiedals move rliytlimically — u> exen ise anil “symme- 
true" arms, slioulilvrs, baric, abdomen, hips and less 
.Adjusts to suit your lieiBbi — and for mild orMreiiunus 
workout av you wish. Widely used in "Rynu.” athletic 
rlubs wonderful at lioiiiel Fiillv tunronUrd - 10 day 
ir.aJ WHfTE TOD.AV for I'RKK HfWJKI.fT ’ He 
f-o.l lo ViMirsell,” and 


BoMC/uiek 

EQUIPMENT CO. 
BATTLE CREEK 45. MICH. 



Wind in the sails 

The twong of racket ond ball 

A snow-capped mountain 

Cold trout wafer 

A football's thud 

Pounding hooves 

An engine's roor 

A long leap into soft sawdust 

Sneakers squeaking on hardwood 

Skates on ice 

A bird in flight 

A falling leaf 

A noonday sun 

A starter’s gun 

A downhill lie, an uphill climb . . . 

These things belong to sport 
and to the readers of 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Circuletion new 850,000 weekly 


pormittf'd to accept expenses abroad. 
Cerutty characteristically raged that 
“Herb has to get about like a poor 
student” because of “craxy, criminal” 
amateur rules. 

Always there were complications. 
Immediately after his record-smash- 
ing 1 ,">00 meters in (lolhenburg. Herb 
hurried of! to do a radio broadcast. 
“My mouth wa.s <lr.v and tacky.” he 
said later. “Someone gave me an 
orange s<iuash. I said something like, 
‘That's tlie best drink I ever had.’ It 
wa.s, too.” Next thing he knew, his 
picture and testimonial were in the 
newspapers highlighting an orange 
.squa.sh ad. .\mateur officials raised 
eyebrows. Elliott protested that he 
had been tricked, had gotten no mon- 
ey, and urged that the soda com- 
pany be punished. Then Leo Leavitt 
stepped into his life and the press 
crowded him more than ever. Tired 
and homesick. Herb tlew gratefully 
back to I’erth. Cerutty stayed on in 
Europe for four months of lecturing 
as a prophet with honor. 

YEARS AHEAD Of SCHEDULE 

The world tour gave poise and as- 
surance, anfl a touch of cynicism, to 
a young man already more than ma- 
ture for his year.s. Physically, F’lliott 
is considered to be years ahead of 
schedule for strength and stamina. 
His taut body of almost d feet (5 
feet lU and 150 pounds is essentially 
a wel ling of a .superl)ly deep chest to 
whipcord legs. Mentally, as a friend 
pul it, "Herb is a chap with hi.s head 
screwed on.” N'ow that he has re- 
jected professionalism "for good,” his 
whole attention is directed to driving 
himself to track dominance over the 
next four years— through the Olym- 
pic and Empire (lames. 

How well he does will depend great- 
ly on the caliber of his competition 
and the importance of his races. As 
Cerutty says, “Herb's is the big- 
occa.sion temperament.” Younger 
brother Laurie, who now runs the 
mile in 4:31 and the half mile in 
1:58.8, will go under Cerutty’s wing 
at Porlsea in December when he fin- 
ishes school. He is heavier and two 
inches taller than Herb, who says, 
“There’s nobody in the world I’d 
rather have give me trouble than 
Laurie.” Whether Laurie, a gentler 
type, can match his brother’s dog- 
ged sjjirit and killer instinct remains 
to be seen. Elliott bristles when asked 
to predict his own future perform- 
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ances but he figures it is only a mat- 
ter of time before he or another run- 
ner pushes the mile record below 
3:50. He can’t agree with Roger Ban- 
nister that 3:50 is the ultimate for 
the mile with the present human 
physique: “Who can be sure what 
the ultimate is? If everyone starts 
thinking of 3:50 or some other round 
number as a barrier, then someone is 
going to crack it. The experts said 
the same thing about 4 minutes and 
then 3:55, and they could prove it 
scientifically." 

"LIKE STEEL BANDS FALLING AWAY" 

Elliott expects to marry next year 
and start his university career— un- 
der Shell auspices — in Australia. 
Happy when he’s running at Portsea 
(“When you go down there it’s like 
steel bands falling away from your 
muscles”), he resents the side effects 
of fame. He now inclines to be tem- 
peramental. outspoken and not al- 
ways sensible about “stupid report- 
ers” and the way people "try to ex- 
ploit me." He suffers fools badly. He 
courteously dashes off answers to 
fan letters during his lunch hours “but 
it’s costing me 10 shillings j$1.10| a 
week.” No idealist about the glory 
of sport, he thinks amateur athletes 
in Australia ought to get something 
more tangible than just medals and 
“well dones” for their pains and 
sweat— athletic scholarships at least. 
Amateur rules, as admired by “petty- 
minded pretenders” in a day of high- 
powered promotion, world tours, 
jammed stadiums and demands for 
world records, are to him just plain 
“archaic." 

Despite present glories, the future 
occasionally gives him concern. Tak- 
ing a cue from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Elliott worries at times whether 
too much physical exercise and “liv- 
ing like an animal” will dampen his 
intellect and slow down his mental 
advancement. He is beginning to 
wonder whether intense devotion to 
the Stotan creed will be compatible 
with the happy marriage he earnestly 
wants. The Leavitts of this world— 
Leo himself was finally publicly dis- 
owned and fired by Western Promo- 
tions and left Australia still mouth- 
ing threats about “secret tape re- 
cordings”— seem to concern him no 
longer. Now trying for a transfer to 
the Shell office in Perth, Herb Elli- 
ott may soon learn whether romance 
and a normal life can mix with great 
running: “a manly pleasure, not*for 
women or softies.” end 



AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


never carry more cash than you can afford to lose 



THUNDERBIRD 


General Electric 
all-transistor 10,000- 
hour rechargeable 
pocket radio 

Sleek and trim in its Jewelry-finish 
aluminum case, this General Electric 
pocket radio stands out in sporty 
company. One set of rechargeable 
batteries plays up to 10,000 hours. 




Batteries recharge automatically— 
just put radio in handsome leather 
recharger-travel case (not shown) 
and plug into any AC outlet. Binoc- 
ular-style carrying strap clips on or 
off in a jiffy. Wonderful gift for 
your favorite sportsman! 
tO-finy wrilten u-arra»(v on both j>art» and 
labor. General Ktectrie Company, Kadio 
Receiver Dept., Bridgeport t, CoRn«ctiCK(. 
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you give the golden moments of sport when you give 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



The wide world of sport is a world of 
stirring scenes and memorable moments— 
and it makes (via SPORTS ILLUSTRATED) 
a wonderful Christmas gift. It is the 
rich pageantry of a regatta . . . the sharp, 
swift patterns of today’s football . . . 
the long summer of baseball . . . the 
eventful lives of the people who play 
for fun, fame or fortune. It is classic 
contests captured in bright color pages. 

It is skill and spirit caught in 
words and pictures. It is the pursuit 
of excellence, the moment of truth— and 
the good times and good conversations 
that sport is made of. Thin is the 




weekly advenlure you yive when you give 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Chr\Mma:<. 
Why don’t you go over youT gift list now. 
let SPORTS ILLUSTRATED answer some 
of your shopping problems early. 

It's easy to order (see special in.sert 
bound in this issue*) . . . comes with 
its own gift card . . . and is warmly 
welcomed wherever you choose to send it. 

’Or wtUt difttUv to HI-OKTS lUAIRTUATFA) 
fthrUlman (!i/l Otpuriintnl, $i<J .VoflA Mifhigan AtetHt, 
t'hifago II, tllinou. 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR <CONT.> 

Sirs: 

As a charter sul>srril)er lo SroRTS 
Illustratei), I have intended to write 
this letter every year at this time con- 
cerning your annual Sportsman of the 
Year award. 

Webster has a lot to say about sport 
and sportsmanship, but it seems to boil 
down to participation in sports and games, 
primarily outdoors, for plenxnrf. If this 
definition is fulluwc><l, it woulii auto- 
matically eliminate many of our national 
heroes, and this is precisely what 1 wish 
would happen. With the commercializa- 
tion and professionalization of must of 
the sports and games in thi-s country, we 
have developed a fine group of profes- 
sional athletes. Believe me, I have no 
argument with them, and am mighty 
glad to have them. Neverthless, I feel 
that they are masters of a trade, highly 
skilled and highly paid. I believe such 
ooinpimsatiun is enough, and if we are 
truly seeking sportsmen, we should look 
to the ranks of those to whom material 
gain is of secondary, or little, important 

If npce.s.sary, let'.s establish a separate 
category for the Athlete of the Year to 


give deserved credit to our excellent pro- 
fessional athletes, but for Sportsman, 
let’s stick to true sportsmen Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary of Everest, Roger Ban- 
ni.sier of The Mile, Briggs Cunningham 
of [.eMans and fo/amhin men to whom 
the sport was the thing, who accepted 
the challenge not for personal glory or 
monetary success but “because it was 
there.’’ 

G. W. Fle.mi,\<s 

Westport, Conn. 

FOOTBALL: TENURE 

Sirs; 

Many thanks for the finest sports pult- 
lication extant, to which I hope .to sub- 
scribe ad infinitum. 

The above Latin phra.se would almost 
seem to describe the football-playing ca- 
reer of College of the I’acific's Dick Bass, 
as logged in Roy Terrell’s excellent DalUix 
Comeuppnnce (SI, Oct. 20'. I nuote, out 
of context, . . lie made 10 of the 11 
frosh scores in 1955“ and “. . . lie wants 
to play football next year, graduate in 
1900 and then make up his min<l which 


GOLF: HIGH JINKS AT ST. ANDREWS 

Sirs: 

Your rec-ent poem (Events & Dts- 
COVEKIES, Oct. 20 > conc-erning the Texan 
who shot a hole In one golf ball reminded 
me of one of the highlight.s of the autumn 
meeting of the Royal and Ancient at St. 
Andrews this September, .^n imaginative 
and giftefl retired captain of the Royal 
Navy, one Q. I’aterson, constructed a 
pistol, a kind of blunderbu.s.s, into which 
he would wa<l first black powder and 
then a golf ball- 

lie stationed him.solf outside the big 
windows of the Long Room of the R&A 
(so knowingly described this week by 
Herbert Warren Wind) and facetl into 
the setting sun, surrounded by numerous 
fellow members. He gauged the wind, the 
proper angle of elevation and sighted 
down the first fairway, waiting for some 
cyclists and a few dogs to pas.s, The trig- 
ger was s({ueezed, there was a loud re- 


port, and the ball disappeared over the 
Swilken Burn to the right of the first 
green, about 350 yards away. The mem- 
bers, some of whom had fully expected 
that the contraption would explode in 
their midst, cheered this ballistic triumph 
and repaired to the clubhouse for another 
round of gin and tonics. 

In the photograph shown below, Cap- 
tain Paterson, in knickers, can be seen at 
the moment of firing. The gentleman in 
the dark blazer at the right is Lord Mor- 
ton, who was to drive himself in as cap- 
tain of the R*fcA the following morning. 

( Even without the aid of “Boomer Pete,” 
as an American member labeletl Captain 
Paterson, Lord Morton .sent the hall a 
respectable distance. i The dark-suited 
gentleman, fourth from the left, is Mr. 
J. Ellis Knowles, outstanding U.S. Senior 
golfer, from .\pawamis and Pine Valley. 

Everett Fisher 

Greenwich, Conn. 
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Never miss a chance to smoke Kentucky Club tobacco 


8 QUALITY BLENDS 



STATISTICS PROVE IT! More and more men are 
switcliing to ii pipe. And more and more are switehing 
to Kentucky Club’s famous quality blends. It's the 
easy way to find your pirsonal tobacco. All brands 
guanintcvd fresh. All packaged in moi.sture-proof Ken- 
seal I*«>uch that keeps your tobacco fresh, mellow and 
cool-smoking to the last pipeful. Kentucky Club, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


AROMATIC KENTUCKY CLUB 
MIXTURE t> (obucooH blend- 
ed for modern tastes. 
LONDON DOCK A superb 
blend uf five world-fatuuii.s 
tobaccos. 

WHITEHALL Popular wiili 
active men who like highly 
aromatic mixtures. 


BRUSH CREEK— About the 
most expensive tobacco on 
the market: and worth it. 
DONNIFORD -A mixture on 
the Knglish side. 5 greul 
tobaccos cut 5 ways. 
PEPER'S POUCH MIXTURE— 
Mildly artimalic and very 
smooth on the tongue. 



In KtntenI Pouch - Guaranteed fresh 


CROSBY SQUARE --Mixture 
of 100'''( domestic tobaccos. 
Natural taste and aroma. 
KENTUCKY CLUB WHITE BUR- 
LEY-- Famous for smocith. 
mild tluvor and grand aroma. 


KENTUCKfCLUB 

A BLEND FOR EVERY TASTE 


way to go,” As I get it, this means that 
when Mr. Ba.ss finally arrives at the great 
decision he will have spent five years on 
rampu.s, which i.s bogeying the course any 
way you look at it. Having missed all of 
last year’s games due to a leg broken in 
presoason practice, he has another year 
left in which to play. Is it the policy of 
COP to keep a man around until the last 
scintilla of athletic eligibility has been ex- 
hausted, regardle.ss of the time it lakes? 
If .so, 1 his would seem to be “red shirting” 
at its finest, with French rulTsand pleated 
bosom. What if the young man sustains 
injuries this year, and again in '59? Would 
he then graduate in 19(>2? One is remind- 
ed of Cliir Norton’s gag about being ath- 
letically ineligible to attend classes. 

I appreciate the fart that Mr. Terrell, 
by design or not, ended his article with 
the fine paragraphs about Hill Austin, 
Rutgers’ wonderfully versatile halfback, 
to whom ‘‘/oolball at Rutgers has been a 
lot of fun. Here, football has been a pan 
of ctdlege, not college a part of football.” 
This reader, at least, was left with a fre.sh- 
cr la.ste in the mouth. 

James R. Ryas 

Detroit 

• Although some conferences, such as 
the Big IVn. have a rule limiting foot- 
ball eligibility to 10 semesters, the 
College of the Pacific, an independ- 
ent, is happy with Dick Bass's five- 
year study program. — ED. 

GOLF: SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

Sirs: 

Un<iueslionably one of sport's most 
emotional moments wa.s the singing of 
Will Ye No' Come Hark Aijain? by the 
people of St. Andrews for Bob Jone.s. 
This will always be for me my most senti- 
mental moment, thanks to the brilliant 
reporting of Herbert Warren Wind (SI. 
Oct. 27). 

David J. Nei«so.v 

Toronto, Oni. 


NATURE: AS T.R. SAID 

Sirs; 

It was a thrill to see the picture of the 
redwood tree planted in Campbell, Calif, 
by Theodore Roosevelt in I90.'l < The .S'nc- 
ior of Our H'iWrrnes.s, SI, Oct. 27 >. My 
daddy. Harry A. Fore, was there that 
day. He wa.s 15 years old, and never for- 
got the words he heard. It was one of my 
favorite childhood stories; now I tell it to 
my own children; 

Roosevelt planted the tree, then he 
bru.shed ofT his haiuls and sai<l, “I haven’t 
time to make a long speech. Just remem- 
ber this, boys and girls. Work while you 
work, and play while you play, but don’t 
play while you work.” 

Mrs. H. L. Eugi-eston Jr. 
Glendale, Calif. 

SHOOTING: QUICK AND STRAIGHT 

Sirs; 

I was intensely fascinated, a.s I am .sure 
thousands were, by Martin Kane'.s article 
Sbuolittn by Instinct (SI, Oct. 20 i. 
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I was much intt-rtstcd in the spjicially 
designed BB gun used by Lucky McDan- 
iel which Rosa Baldwin designed. Will 
you please tell me where this gun can Ih* 
purchased and, also, what is the price of 
the gun? 

E. G. Herfindahl 

Omaha 

• The gun is not in production.— ED. 
Sirs: 

I read with great interest your article 
on Lucky McDaniel. Met McDaniel one 
rainy afternoon a couple of years ago in 
the bar of the Hotel Dempsey, Macon, 
Ga. Lucky was in town for a shooting ex- 
hibition the next day at the fairgrounds. 
McDaniel talked guns with barumder 
Ralph Reeves. Reeves's nephew wa.s then 
cfuarterback of the Miami (Fla.) U. foot- 
ball team. The talk turned to applying 
McDaniel's shooting theory to throwing 
in football, baseball, ba.sketball, etc. 
Lucky .said, "Same thing exactly.” Mc- 
Daniel maintained that with profes.sional 
and practiced throwers, ».f., base-ball pitch- 
ers an<l f<Kitball pns.sers, he could, in half 
an hour or so, teach them unerring ac- 
curacy and control. Since control is so im- 
portant in major league pitching 1 wondi-r 
why some team hasn’t added Lucky to its 
coaching staff. Just think of Lucky .suited 
in Washington Nats' flannels, sitting in 
the dugout, eying encouragement to here- 
tofore wild hurlers. 

Among those highly elated at McDan- 
iel’s transition from tobacco selling to pro- 
fes.sional shooting and teaching are all 
Georgia representatives of national to- 
bacco firms whose products languished in 
warehouses while I.ucky was betting his 
accuracy with an air rifle against large or- 
ders of pipe tobacco. Conservative esti- 
mates indicate unsold, unsmokeil backlog 
of McDaniel-.sold tobacco products will 
exist in Georgia crossroad .store.s through 
IflGJ. State merchandising experts are for- 
ever grateful I.ucky wasn’t selling trac- 
tors. Kane writes like .McDaniel shoots; 
quick and straight. 

Petf-r K. Hyde 

Warner Robin.s, Ga. 

HUNTINd: AN INTERPRETATION 

Sirs: 

1 have been delegated by my fellow 
club members to ask you to settle a di.s- 
pule. What is a double in duck .shooting? 

One group claims a double is two birds 
with two shot.s, while the other is of the 
opinion it is two bird.s with one shot. The 
first group claims one-shot-and-two-hirds 
is a freak or lucky shot. 

Unless we get this matter settled before 
duck season closes, we might wind up tear- 
ing the clubhouse down, so heated do the 
arguments become. .\11 have agrwd, how- 
ever. to abide by your interpretation. 
Will you please rest<ire peace among our 
members? 

Rorert W. Du.mm 

Sacramento, Calif. 

♦ The classic double is a left and a 
right, thus two birds with two shots. 
Two or more birds with one shot is a 
freak.-ED. 



LOOK AHEAD P H I L C 


Meet lh« world's finest seven-band portable — Philco Trans ■ Worldt It has 
nine powerful transistors. Plays everywhere on only six regular flashlight 
batteries. Compare these features. • Precise cross-hair, drift-free 
tuning — easiest tuning short wave portable made' ■ Exclusive logging scale 
band selector. • "Flywheel" tuning knob, 14 to 1 ratio. • New simplified 
World Tima Chart. • 5-ft. telescoping antenna, plus built-in Uegnecor aerial. 
• Input jack for alandard head set. See d, hear it at your Philco dealer’s now. 



MEN'S COMFY “TRAVELERS” 


A wcll-chosen way to say "Happy Holiday"! I-ighl-wcight luxury in softest leather 
with "Comty ’ padded soles. Black. Brown, Rust, Bamboo. Natural. They fold 
away simply and smoothly in their own handsome xippered plastic case. B.60 
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Hutlil Slufliot 


m. . handsome 

CABINET KITCHEN 


r«frl9«r4ri«r • stov* • traaxar • link 



only 29" * 

WKITf FOR FUU DETAIIS TO 

GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 

Dept. E-8 4542 E. Dunham St. 

Le« Angeles 23, Colifornia 


You give the golden moments of sport 
when you give 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

Whv not uo over your gift lists now, 
with SPORTS ILLUSTRATLD in 
mind — a year-long, year-round gift of 
rewarding reading about a wide and 
wonderful world. 

Use the special order card that is 
bound into this issue — or write di- 
rectly to SPORTS ll.I.USTRATED, 
Christmas Gift Department. 540 North 
Michigan Avenue. Chicago 1 1, Illinois 


Pat on the Back 



BETTY REYNOLDS 



Same sire, same shape, after washing. Anklet 
*1.50, Garter length $1.75. Free color chart: 
Abbey Imports, Inc,, Empire State BI0g..N.Y,C. 


wear 'em 
all year 
'round 


‘It’s always new and exciting’ 


The first Washington International 
Horse Show held last month saw com- 
petition for a horsemanship award 
that may well be one of the more dif- 
ficult and desirable distinctions in 
show-horse competition. It is the Vir- 
ginia Horse Shows Association Equi- 
tation Award, a three-phase ordeal 
consisting of flat equitation, jumping 
and written examination on every- 
thing from anatomy to stable man- 
agement. It was won with style by 
Betty Reynolds, a 17-year-old horse- 
woman from Tryon, N.C. 

The Reynolds family life pretty 


much centers around horses: Tryon 
lies in some of the mo.st active fox- 
hunting country in America. Betty’s 
father stables 20 hunters, and her old- 
er brother Bucky is as accomplLshed a 
rider as she. “I ride every day,” says 
Betty, ‘‘on the trails or in the ring or 
over the hunting country around us, 
but it's always new and exciting.” 
Unusual is Betty’s skill at both jump- 
ing and flat equitation imost riders 
excel at one or the other). Old hands 
who have seen her in the ring feel this 
will carry Betty and her mare Can 
Do far during the horse-show season. 
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(iohh'ii Moiiicnf . . . tiic imi icipatioTi witli wliifli Jcthniiic Walkor 
is uwaitt'd is tlu- n-sull of tlic skill of craftsmen with ^fenerations of expei-i- 
eiiee to ^uide tliejii. '^Pludr muslei'y of the art of minjflin^ soft, clear Hijfh- 
hind spring' water and malt, fi*ajfrunt with rich i)eat smoke, creates the 
renowned taste of Johnni<‘ Walker. l'’or golden monumts of pure pleasure, 
ask for Johnnie Walker Red Ijubel Sc{)tch at your favourite restaurant. 
Enjoy those same golden moments at home with your friends, too. 

JOHNNIE WALKER • RED LABEL • SCOTCH WHISKY 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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You probably have noticed the marked improvement in the 
Marlboro filter has not disturbed the famous Marlboro flavor. 
You get more to like than ever — Filter, Flavor, Pack or Box. 


Marlboro 



